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BITBRATUBB. 


THE SIMPLON. 


From a paper in Blackwood entitled “ Christopher in his Alcove.” 





‘“« Why hide thy head beneath the tempest’s wing, 

Gigantic Alp? since man demands thine aid, . 

To rear a Sabbath-Temple to his King, 

Whose arm of old thy deep foundations laid! 

He looks to thee as up his footsteps wend ; 

Scaling thy heights, his vows with thine to blend; 
For thou a tale may’st tell of sovereign sway— 
Unveil thy cloudy brow, and hail the Sabbath-day ! 


“A Temple wert thou framed, where God might stand, 
To mark the movements of His creature man ; 
Search where, to work his will, a willing hand, 
Or willing eye, that righteous will to scan. 
But O! how changed the scene ! since far and near, 
Vile earth and viler men, once good, appear ; 

His kingdom spurn’d who gives all being breath, 

And holds with even hand the scales of Life and Death ! 


‘‘ A Temple wert thou still of life and light, 
When rose the sun upon a drowned world— 
There, on the brow of Ararat’s rocky height, 
He stood, and backed the foaming billows hurl’d— 
How shrank the greedy waves beneath his feet, 
As on he came His ark-bound flock to meet! 
Girdling their kingdom by the sandy shore, 
He bade them yield their prey—and vex the world no more 


“ But lo! rebellion rules the stubborn land-— 
Again the mountain owns its Maker's tread ! 
He comes, He comes with thunder in his hand, 
Darkness and tempest garlanding His head : 
How start the myriads from their earth-born dream, 
Up-gazing, where the ciests of Sinai gleam, 
While trumpet-blasts their rightful Lord proclaim, 
Who will not gaze on sin—since Jealous is His name! 


‘** What shakes the spirits of the smitten crowd! 
Not the far tokens of a coming God, 
Shrowding his glory in the deepening cloud— 
Tis sense of guilt, that points his lightning’s rod! 
In peace they saw Him not—they see Him now; 
And haste to frame the long-forgotten vow: 

* All that He saith, we do!’ they trembling cry— 

We fear not man, but God '—O shield us, or we die !’ 


‘** But who dares climb, with fearless foot, the mount, 
Thus blazing neath unmitigated wrath, 
With eye of Faith beholding Mercy’s fount, 
Through the dense clouds, that gather o'er his path? 
Tis he, the friend of God, who marks un high 
Love's rays of glory gild the frowning sky ! 

O how should He, who guides their desert-way, 


His erring flock forsake! How should he save, to slay? 


‘* Since, then, oft glimpses of sabbatic rest 

Hath he reveal’d upon the mountain’s crown— 

Oft bade the southern breeze wave Leban’s crest, 

And o’er his Zion shake the incense down— 

Oft hath He fed, mid Carmel's grove, his flock— 

Oft called the wave from Horeb’s flinty rock— 
While hills and dales with sabbat} 


} 


To still rude Ebal’s curse, 





blessings rang, 
‘s trumpet-clang 





“On Pisgah's brow he bade his prophet stand, 
And toward the setting sun-beam bend his eye; 
There, far and wide beneath, the promised land 
Waved its full harvests 1 1a summer's sky 
Hard seem d his lot to see, and yet not share, 


The everdon of his toil and f lest prayer; 
Yet to his desert woes an end how blest 


Heaven’s heritage of bliss, the Canaan of his rest 


* And O! more favoured yet, where 
And hallow'd loneliness d 
There raised the Prince of Pe iis | 


There met the 


purest alr, 

to dwell 

yuse Of prayer 

Father, whom he loved so weli; 
High communings were the for man’s lost race, 
While Tabor's glories lit the Saviour’s 

And oft he 

And oft his locks were 


lace— 
fainted neath the noon-tide might 


; } 1} 
1 dew-diops of the nigi 


* On mountain-tops he loved to pluck the fruit 

Of life—to stay him in s course below, 

While rays. which from the heav’nly presence shoot, 
Beam'd smiles of love to cheer our of woe! 


There fought lie his last tight with Sin and Death, 
And Calvary received his parting breath ; 

Well might the mountains chant his hymn of rest, 

And shake their leafy vs, ir rocky breast 


and rend th 


‘* Thus, as they crowd around, we joyful hail 
Their giant masses girt in robes 
Tho’ thro’ the gathering gloom no sunbeam pale 
Gleams, where dense clouds the sabbath dawn deform 
And hoarse the torrents roar, while lauwines high 
O'er-hanging, glimmer in the drivi i 

We have a staff to tiead th yuntain side, 

Smooth is each pass of dread with an Almighty guide 


ol storm— 


y | , 
ig SkKVy— 


* Then let us weave a sabbath-song e’en here, 


Mid elements of unrest—for they shall be 
The ministers of Ilis fane, since he is near 
The organ tubes of heavenly harmony ! 
We ask a song trom cach, for no it raise 
A voice in nature, but that voice is I 
Shall man alone w old his 
Come, let us join o 3 s, and hail Sabbath day 
THE LITTLE BLIND BOY 
0 era 
Th , ¢ 
It brea n che 
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| their names mingled with that of the river in the indissoluble bands of national 


And music—what is it! and where does it dwell? 

I sink and I mount with itscadence and swell, 

While thrilled to my heart with the deep-going strain, 
Till pleasure excessive seems turning to pain. 

Now, whai the bright colours of music may be, 

Will any one tell me? for I cannot see 


The odours of flowers that are hovering nigh— 
What «re they ? on what kind of wings do they fly ? 
Are these shining angels, that come to delight 

A poor little child that knows nothing of sight! 
The face of the sun nevercomes to my mind— 
Oh! tell me what light is, because I am blind! 





RAMBLES AMONG THE RIVERS. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
THE THAMES AND HIS TRIBUTARIES. 


Rivers all over the world are rich in remembrance. To them are attached 
all the poetry and romance of a nation. Popular superstition clings around 
them, and every mile of their course is celebrated for some incident,—is the 
scene of a desperate adventure, a mournful legend, or an old song. What a 
swarm of pleasant thoughts rises upon the memory at the sole mention of the 
Rhine !—what a host of recollections is recalled by the name of the Danube, 
the Rhone, the Garonne, the Meuse, the Seine, the Loire, the Tagus, the Gua- 
dalquivir !—even the low-banked and unpicturesque Elbe and Scheldt are dear as 
household things to the neighbouring people. Their praises are sung in a 
hundred different idioms ; and the fair maidens who have dwelt upon their banks, 
and become celebrated for their beauty, their cruelty, or their woe, have 


| song 

To the man whe has a catholic faith in poetry, every river in Scotland may 
be said to be holy water. Liddell, and Tweed, and Dee,—Tiviot, and Tay, 
and Forth,—and duleful Yarrow, are sanctified by a hundred songs. Poetry and 
romance have thrown a charin around them, and tourists from every land are 
familiar with their history. Great writers have thought it a labour of love to 
collect into one focus all the scattered memoranda and fleeting scraps of ballads 
relating to them, until those insignificant streams have become richer than any 


waggon-loads of provender. The bridge, while in this primitive state, was de- 
stroyed many times by fire, and as many times built up again. Once, in the 
reign of William Rufus, it was carried away by a flood, and its fragments 
swept into the sea. The continual expense of these renovations induced the 
citizens, under the superintendence of Peter of Colechurch, to build it up of 
stone. This was some improvement; but the houses on each side remained 
as poor and miserable as before, dirty outside, and pestilential within. Such 
was its state during the long unhappy centuries of feudalism. What a strange 
spectacle it must have afforded at that time !—what an emblem of all the 
motley characteristics of the ruled and the rulers! Wooden huts and mud 
floors for the people,—handsome stone chapels and oratories, adorned with 
statues and stained glass, forthe clergy,—and drawbridges, and portcullises, 
and all the paraphernalia of attack and defence at either end, to show a govern- 
ment founded upon might rather than right, and to mark the general insecu- 
rity of the times; while, to crown all, the awful gate towards Southwark, but 
overlooking the stream, upon which, for a period of nearly three hundred years, 
it was rare for the passenger to go by without seeing a human head stuck 
upon a pile, blackening and rotting in the sun. In 1471, after the defeat of 
the famous Falconbridge, who made an attack upon London, his head and nine 
others were stuck upon the bridge together, upon ten spears, where they re- 
mained visible to all comers, till the elements and the carrion crows had left 
nothing of them but the bones. The legs of Sir Thomas Wyatt were exhibit- 
ed from the same spot, during the reign of Mary. Even the Mayors of Lon- 
don had almost as much power to kill and destroy as the kings and queens, so 
reckless was that age of the life of man. In 1335, the Mayor, one Andrew Au- 
brey, ordered seven skinners and fishmongers, whose only offence was rioting 
in the streets, aggravated by personal insult to himself, to be beheaded with- 
out form of trial. Their heads were also exposed on the bridge, and the mayor 
was not called to an account for his conduct. Jack Cade, in the hot fervour of 
his first successes, imitated this fine example, and set up Lord Say’s head at 
the same place, little thinking how soon his own would bear it company. 

How different are the glories of the new bridge. It also is adorned with hu- 
} man heads, but live ones, thousands at a time, passing and repassing continual- 
ly to and fro. Of the millions of heads that crowd it every year, busy in mak- 
ing money or teking pleasure, not one dreads the executioner’s knife Every 
man’s head is his own; and if either King or Lord Mayor dare to meddle with 
it, it is at his peril. We have luckily passed the age when law-makers could 
be law-breakers, and every man walks in security. While these human heads 








of our isle in recollections which shall never fade. 

‘* And what has been done for these, shall none be found to do for thee, O 
Thames?” said we to ourselves, as we thonght of these things one fine summer 
morning. ‘ Art thou of so little consequence among the rivers, that no one 
will undertake to explore thee from Cotteswold to the sea, and ina patient but 
enthusiastic spirit gather together all thy memorabilia?” There being no per- 
| son present, we looked around vur study with an air of satisfaction, and exclaim- 

ed, ‘*We will doit. We have been cabined and cribbed among smoke too 
long : we pine for a ramble among the hills, and a gulp of the sweet air. We 
will go in search of wisdom and of health along the banks of the Thames, and 


| drink ils pure water from its very fountain-head, among the hills of Gloucester- 
| shire. 


Not only do we propose to explore Thames, 
‘‘Great father of the British floods,” 
but all his tributary streams, 
“The winding Isis, and the fruitful Thame ; 
‘hen Kennet swilt, for silver eels renowned ; 
The Loddon slow, with verdant alders crowned : 
Coln, whose dark streams his flowery islands lave ; 
| And chalkey Wey, that rolls a milky wave 
The blue transparent Vandalis appears ; 
The gulfy Lee his sedgy tresses rears ; 


} And sullen Mole that hides his diving flood : 

And silent Darent stained with Danish blood ;” 

{ . ’ : : 8 . ° > 

}and other rivers, which did not come within the circuit of Pope s song: the 


Medway, whose bridal is so sweetly sung in the 


also celebrated in the Poly-olbion, with 
Teise, clear Beule, and enn, who bear her limber train ;”’ 


{and many others, which contribute their mingled waters tothe Thames 
’ 


This, O reader, is our intent. We go as an inoffensive tourist, in search of 
} traditions, in search of antiquities, in search of poetry, insearch of fresh breezes, | 
I | | others we 


in s-arch of fish. Sometimes we may railroad speed, and at 





may linger ebout for davs in one spot, saunter over the hills, sitting under the 
trees by the rive r-side, but con ing ill the while something for thy edification 


, and amusement 


Being, for our sins. a dweller among the smoke, our journey must perforce 
| commence from London. Fro London Bridge, then, we shall proceed up 
| wards to the hills of Cotteswold,. availing ourse|ves ofthe steam-boat as far as it 


will carry us, but, for the most part, tramping leisurely and independently, 
after the old 


in our fist, 


n oaken cudge! 
and Shakspeare’s neg 


ishnion, with Our stout sho ( 


niature edition of the Fairy Ques one pocket, 


en we have in this manner 


| lected but most delicious poems in the othe W 


explored Thames and all his tributaries to the west, we shall return eastw ard, 
I 1d follow his wi g 
there is a pleasant view to be 
elucidated 
vself at London Bridge, on board 


to ring as the signal for start- 


taking another glimpse of London, ar dings to the sea, diverg- 





right hand or to the left, whe ve 
| had, a relic to be seen, or an old ballad t 


ing to the 





And now, reader, thou hast only to fancy 
the Richmond stears-boat, awaiting the 


| 


ling. Here we are, then, over the very spot where the old bridge stood for 
| nearly a thousand years The waters roll over its site, coal-barges and wher 
ries are moored over its foundations, and its juvenile successor, a thing of yes- 
terday, rears its head proudly, close alongside. In the interval of time that 


separates the erection of the two structures, how vast are the changes the 
world has seen ! The physical world has seen none ; the tides still roll, and 
| ne order; but the mind of man 
world which rules the world—how nense the progress it has made ! 
from barbarism to civilisation 


the seasons still succeed each other in th 
—that 
| Even while that old bridge lasted, man st¢ 
| Hardly one of the countless thousands t! 
| mornir to night over the pathway of successor, has time to waste a 


u 
t 


thought on the old one, or the lesson it it teach him. Its duration was 
that of twenty generations of mankir emed built to defy time and the 
elements, and yet it has crumbled at last Becoming old and frail, it stood in 
people's way - and being kicked by on nsulted by another, it wa itled | 
| to pieces without regret, twenty or t e perhaps, before the time 
when it would have fallen to des own accord. All this time th 
ty ver has run below, ichanved and eable, the same as it owed 
thousands of years ago, whe ‘ yroughfares on either side we 
SW mops 1 ibited or y by t ‘ err | wi er pa f { y ‘ 
prowled yut the ices mn ¢ merce e cmpo 
mo ‘ wor d 
A co es? ft er the peo | 
‘ ¢ } { } | 
is ‘2 ro ' 
S$, Si r 
t ce kK heir Ww I 
mak an r f , it with ¢ K¢ 


‘Faery Queene,” and who is | 


ow pour in living streams from | 


adorn, no wooden hovels disfigure the new bridge, or block up the view of the 
water. Snch a viewas the one from that place was never meant to be hidden 
The “unbounded Thames, that flows for all mankind,” and into whose port 
‘«« whole nations enter at every tide,” bearing with them the wealth of either 
hemisphere, is a sight that only wants to be seen to be wondered at. And if 
there is a sight from John o’ Groat’s house to the Land’s End of which an 
Englishman may be proud, itis that. Other sights which we can show to the 
stranger may reflect more credit upon the and, but that does honour to the 
men, and is unequalled among any other nation on the globe 

But the signal bell is rung—away we go up the ancient highway of the 
| city towards Westminster, in the track of all the lord-mayors since Norman, in 
| the year 1454. This worthy functionary was very fond of the water, and first 
| began the custom, regularly continued since his day, of proceeding to West- 
minster Hal! by water, with a grand city pageant. ‘The boatmen took him 
in great affection in consequence, and one of them wrote a song upos him, the 
burden of which was, 


“ Row thy boat, Norman, 
Row to thy leman.” 

| What a formidable array of steeples is to be seen as we get out of sight of 
| No city in Europe can show such a forest of ships, or such a 
forest of steeples as London ‘The most prominent object in the view is St 
Paul’s, rearing his head as fat and saucy as if he were a bishop with forty thou- 
| sand Around him are gathered the inferior dignitaries of the Church, 
| some of them looking in good condition enough, but most of them as tall and 
thin as if they had a wife and six children, and onl 


the shipping ! 


a vcar 


a curacy of eighty pounds a 





year to support them 
What a contrast there is now, and always has been, both in the character 

















and appearance of the two sides of the river. The London side high and well 
nu lt, thickly studded with spires l public editices, and resour d ne Ww th all 
| the noise of the operations of a various indu the Southwark and Lambeth 
| side, low and flat and meanly built, with scarcely an edifice higher than a coal- 
shed, or a timber-yard, and a population with a squalid, dejected, anda debauch- 
| ed look, offering a remarkable ce the cheerful and activity visible 
on the faces of the sondoners. habitant 1 irequenters were long 
| known in London as the ‘Bishop of Winchest«r’s birds.” Players also, then 
| ranking with these and similar characters, under the common designation otf 
vagabond flocked to the same spot, together wita { lulent bankrupts, 
|} swindier febtors, and all men who had had n nderstandings with the law, 
| at ere fearful of clearmg t'.em up, lest their I cht be de 
| inded n iti¢ Here in former d * Mint” an 
Clink re in the present day s ds wit 
| whose * Reles’ are congregated the same viciou class ¢ 
| peop! that always inhabited it Stews also abou ecelves 
| fees from them; and penny theatres, waere the Vaue 
bonds,’ andthe audience thi: ves 
Passing ti lt i ler Blacl vhich we dismiss 
; With no other com hat its present stat di ace to Lon 
| don, we arrive at ¢ f ne A plot of fresh gr grass—an oasis of 
trees and verd amid the wilderness of brick and mo that encompasses It 
| on every side The houses that form this pleasant squa re high and regu 
| lar. and have a solemn and sedate look, befitting the ant itv and historical 
sanctity of their site, and the grave character of the people that ihabit them. 
Here are the Temple Gardens, sacred to the goddess of Strife Ther former 
) occupants, the Knights Templars, were quarrelsome folk enough, God knows ; 


enants of their abode keep themselves respectable out of the pro- 
ntion, fatten upon contention, rs and gowns 
Woe betide the wight whom they entang| their meshes ! 


and the new 
ceeds of cont buy themselves 


out of contention 


They will put the vulture of litigation in him to gnaw o s entrails, and will 
tie a millstone round his neck, which they call “‘ costs,” to drag him down to 
ruin In those gloomy chambers, so ple tly situated, sits Law, as upon a 
throne Sweet are all the purlieus of the sput :-—flow som, trees cast a 
refreshing shade, anda fountain maketh a ple sant m {the year; but 
each r 1 In that precinct is a den inhabited by « pider, who will suck 
| the bleod of all foolish fles who. by quarrellir nd f t ’ truggle themselves 
| into the toils. It is a fair outside, to make I eve that it is the abode 
ot tice and equity ; but its beauty ts | i lore. to hide from too 
ybservers the revenge, rapa ery that | eneath the sur 
tH t juoth we too fuss about no ig ! What 
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Che Alvion. — 





Sailing onwards from the Temple, we arrive at that magnificent structure 
which spans the bosom of the Thames at its widest breadth within tnetropolitan 
limits, and is named in honour of the great battle which last gave peace to Eu- 
rope. Around its arches clings half the romance of modern London. It is the 
English “ Bridge of Sighs,” the ‘ Pons Asinorum,” the ‘ Lover's Leap,” the 
«Arch of Suicide.” Well does it deserve all those appellations. Many a sad 
and too true atale might be told, the beginning and end of which would be 
« Waterloo Bridge.” It is a favourite spot for love-assignations ; and a still 
more favourite spot for the worn and the weary, who long to cest off the load 
of existence, and cannot wait, through sorrow, until the Almighty Giver takes 
away his gift. Its comparative loneliness renders it convenient for both pur- 
poses. The penny toll keeps off the inquisitive and unmannerly crowd ; and 
the foolish can love or the mad can die with less observation from the passers 
than they could find any where else so close to the heart of London. To 
many a poor girl the assignation over one arch of Waterloo Bridge is but 
the prelude to the fatal leap from another. Here they begin, and here they 
end, after a long course of intermediate erime and sorrow, the unhappy story 
of their loves. Here, alsc, wary end practised courtezans lie in wait for the 
Asini, so abundant in London, and justify its cognomen of the Pons Asinorum. 
Here fools become entrapped, and wise men too sometimes, the one losing his 
money, and the other his money and self-respect. But, with all its vice, W ater- 
loo Bridge is pre-eminently the * Bridge of Sorrow.” There is less of the lu- 
dicrous to be seen from its smooth liighway than from almost any other in the 
metropolis. The people of London continually hear of unhappy men and wo- 
men who throw themselves from its arches, and as often of the finding of bo- 
dies in the water, which may have lain there for weeks, no one knowing how 
or when they came there,—no one being able to distinguish their lineaments. 
But, often as these things are heard of, few are aware of the real number of 
wictims that choose this spot to close an unhappy career,—few know that, 
taking one year with another, the average number of su:cides committed from 
this place is about thirty. 

Notwithstanding these gloomy associations, Waterloo Bridge is a pleasant 
spot. Any one who wishes to enjoy a panoramic view unequalled of its kind | 
in Europe, has only to proceed thither just at the first faint peep of dawn, and | 
he will be gratified. A more lovely prospect of acity itis impossible to imagine 
than that which will burst upon him as he draws near to the middle arch.— 
Scores of tall spires, unseen during the day, are distinctly seen at that hour, 
each of which seems to mount upwards to double its usual height, standing 
out in bold relief against the clear blue sky. Even the windows of distant 
houses, no longer, as in the noon-tide view, blended together in one undis- | 
tinguishable mass, seem larger and nearer, and more clearly defined ; every 
chimney-pot stands alone, tracing against the smokeless sky a perfect outline. 
Eastward, the view embraces the whole of ancient London, frgm * the towers 
of Julius” to its junction with Westminster at Temple Bar. Directly opposite 
stands Somerset House, by far the most prominent, and, were it not for the 
egg shell on the top of it, the most elegant building, St. Paul’s excepted, in all 
the panorama ; while to the west rise the hoary towers of Westminster Abbey, 
with, far in the distance, glimpses of the hills of Surrey crowned with verdure. 
The Thames, which flows in acrescent-shaped course, adds that peculiar charm 
to the view which water always affords to alandscape. If the visitor has time, 
and has besides the eye of a painter and the heart of a poet, he will do well 
to linger for a few hours on the spot till all the fires are lighted, and the haze of 
noon approaches. He will gradually see many objects disappear from the view. 
First of all, the hills of Surrey will be undistinguishable in the distance ; 
svceples far away in the north and east of London will vanish as if by magic ; 
houses half a mile off, in which you might at first have been able to count the 
panes of glass in the windows, will agglomerate into shapeless masses of brick. 
After a time, the manufactories and gasworks, belching out volumes of sinoke, 
will darken all the atmosphere : steam-boats plying continually to and tro will 
add their quota to the general impurity of the air; while all these mingling tu- | 
gether will form that dense cloud which habituaily hangs over London, and | 
excludes its inhabitants from the fair share of sunshine to which all men are | 
entitled. 4 

While thus gossipping with thee, O reader, we have passed under the arch, | 
shot like ao arrow by Hungerford Market, and arrived at another green spot, 
amid surrevnding houses. Ivis a fair lawn, neatly trimmed, and divided into | 
compartments by little walls. In the rear rises a row of goodly modern houses, 
the abodes of ministers, and ex-ministers, and “ lords of high degree.” But it 
is not so much for what it exhibits, as for what it hides, that this spot is re- 
markable. ‘The row of houses screen Whitehall and its historical purlieus to | 
the view. Just behind the house with the bay-windows, inhabited by Sir | 
Robert Peel, is the spot where the head of Charles the First rolled on the scaf- | 
fold. Ina nook close by, as if purposely hidden from the view of the world, | 
there is a very good statue of a very bad king. Unknown to the thousands of | 
London, James the Second rears his brazen head in a corner, ashamed, appa- | 
cently even in his effigies, to aflront the eyes of the nation he misgoverned. | 

Still sailing up the stream, we next pass under the arches of Westminster | 
Bridge. This edifice was commenced in 1738, and finished in 1750. The 
Corporation of London had a notion that it would injure the trade of the city ; 
and while the bill relating to it underwent discussion in the legislature, they 

sypposed it by every means in their power. For many years afterwards, Lon- 
, aldermen thought it pollution to go over it, and passed by it as saucily and 
with as much contempt asa dog would by a ‘stinking brock.” So highly 
was the bridge esteemed by its projectors, that they procured the adimission of 
+ clause into the act of Parliament, by which the punishment ol death without | 
benefit of clergy, was declared against any one who should wilfully detace or | 
wujure it. Dogs also were kept off it with as much rigour as they are now ex- | 
cluded from Kensington Gardens. It does not appear, however, that dog or | 
man was ever hanged either for defiling or defacing the precious structure. | 








| 
| 





“O happy age! O good old times gone by ! | 
Even dogs might howl, aud pipe their sorrowing eye, 
Were ye restored to us, and our posterity !” 


And now we are clear of the bridge, the river opens out before us in alenger 
sweep. To the right are the ruins of the houscs of Lords and Commons, with 
hundreds of workmen busily employed in laying the foundation of a new and 
more splendid edilice, worthy to be the seat of the British Legislature. On| 
the left, a little higher up, is the grey and venerable palace of Lambeth, the 
residence of the Archbishops of Canterbury ever since the Norman Conquest. 
Yow many recollections are excited by the mention of this spot! 


Wat Tyler: it was here that the unfortunate Earl of Essex was imprisoned by 
Queen Elizabeth before his final commitment to the ‘Tower; here also Arch- 
bishop Laud was attacked by the riotous Lot don ’prentices, a very short time 
before his execution. Upon this place also, the bigots under Lord George Gor- 
don vented a portion of their fury in 1780 Close by the same spot, under the 


walls of Lambeth Church, the unfortunate Mary D’Este remained hidden with 
er infant son. in the midst of the bitter storm of the 6th of December, 1688, 
for a whele hour, awalting a coach to convey her, a fugitive and an outcast, 


ygrom the land where she had reigned as a queen. 
a 
LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
[Continued from the last Alhion.} 
CHAPTER XLII 


EDITED BY “‘Boz.’ 


LLUSTRATIVE OF THE CONVIVIAL SENTIMENT, THAT THE BEST OF FRIENDS 
MUSE SOMETIMES PART 
Phe pavement of Snow Hill had been baking and frying all day in the heat, | ‘ 


and the twain Saracens’ heads guarding the entrance to the hosteiry of whose 
nanre and sign they are tne duplicate presentinents, looked—or seemed in the 
eves of a jaded and foot-sore passer 


after blistering and scorching 
sitting-rooms, through whose open wi 


\ 


. 
by, to look—more vicious than usual, 


’ 1 } 
, when, in One Oj the inns smailest 


nh the sun 








iaow there rose, in a palpable steam, 


wholesome exhalations from reeking coach-lorses, the usmal furniture of a tea 
table was displayed in neat and inviting order, tlanked by large joints of roast 
and boiled, a tongue, a pigeon-pie, a « old fowl, a tankard of ale, and other little 


matters of the like kind, which, in degenerate towns and cities are gent rally 
understood to belong more particularly to solid lunches, stage-coach dinners 
sr unusually substantial breaklasts 

Mr. John Browdie, with his hands in his pockets, hovered restlessly about 


these delicacies, stopping occasionally to whisk the flies out of the sugar-basin | 


with his wile’s pocket haudkerchief, or to dip a tea-spoon in the milkpot and 
carry it to his mouth, or to cut off a little knob of crust, aud a little corner of 
meat. and swallow them at two gulps like a couple of pills. After every one 
of these flirtations with the eatables, he pulled out his watch, and declared 
with an earnestness quite pathetic that he couldn't undertake to hold out two 
minutes longel 

Tilly '” said John to his lady, who was recitnin g half awake a if asleep 
1pON a soia. 

Well, John!” 

Weel, J ’ 


’ retorted her husband, in yatientiy ** Dost t eC hoon- 


Mrs. Brow 


It was here 
that the Archbishop Simon Sadbury was crue lly murdered by the rebels under “The 


} 











** A gen’lman, sir.” 

“Stars and garthers, chap!” said John, ‘“‘ wa’at dost thou coom and say thot 
for. In wi’ ’un.” 

‘** Are you at home, sir?” 

“ At whoam !” cried John, “I wish I wur; I'd ha tea’d two hour ago. Why, 
I told t’oother chap to look sharp ootside door, and tell ’un d’rectly he coom, 
thot we war faint wi’ hoonger. In wi’’n. ‘Aha! Thee hond, Mr. Nick- 
leby. This is nigh to be the proodest day o’ my life, sir. Hoo be all wi’ yet 
Ding! But, I’m glodo’ this !” 

* Quite forgetting even his hunger in the heartiness of his salutation, John 
Browdie shook his hand again and again, slapping his palm with great violence 
between each shake, to add warmth to the reception. 

‘** Ah! there she be,” said John, observing the look which Nicholas directed 
towards his wife. ‘There she be—we shant’t quarrel about her noo—Eh? 
Ecod, when I think o’ thot—but thou want’st soom’at to eat. Fall to, mun, 
fall to, and for wa’at we’re aboot to-receive ——” 

No doubt the grace was properly finished, but nothing more was heard, for 
John had already begun to play such a knife and fork, that his speech was, for 
the time, gone. 

‘“T shall take the usual license, Mr. Browdie,” said Nicholas, as he placed a 
chair for the bride. 

‘Tak’ whatever thou like’st,” said John, ‘‘ and when a’s gane, ca’ for more.” 

Without stopping to explain, Nicholas kissed the blushing Mrs. Browdie, 
and handed her to her seat. 

**T say,” said John, rather astounded for the moment, ‘ mak’ theeself quite 
at whoam, will ’ee?” 

‘* You may depend upon that,” replied Nicholas ; ‘ on one condition.” 

** And wa’at may thot be?!” asked Jokn. 

“That you make mea godfather the very first time you have occasion for 
one.” 

‘*Eh! d’ye hear thot!’ cried John, laying down his knife and fork. ‘A 
godfeyther! Ha! ha! ha! Tilly—hear till ’un—a godfeyther! Divn’t say 
a word more, ye’ll never beat thot. Occasion for ’un—a godfeyther! Ha! 
ha! ha!” 

Never was man so tickled with a respectable old joke, as John Browdie was 
with this. He chuckled, roared, half suffocated himself by laughing large pieces 
of beef into his windpipe, roared again, persisted in eating at the same time, 
got red in the face and black in the forehead, coughed, cried, got better, went 
off again laughing inwardly, got worse, choked, had his back thumped, stamped 
about, frightened his wife, and at last recovered in a state of the last exhaustion 
and with the water streaming from his eyes, but still faintly ejaculating “ A 
godfeyther—a godfeyther, Tilly!” in a tone bespeaking an exquisite relish of 
the sally, which no suffering could diminish. 

* You remember the night of our first tea-drinking ?” said Nicholas. 

“Shall Le’er forget it, mun ?” replied John Browdie. 

“He was a desperate fellow that night though, was he not, Mrs. Browdie ?” 
said Nicholas. ‘Quite a monster?” 

“If you had only heard him as we were going home, Mr. Nickleby, you'd 
have said so indeed,” returned the bride. ‘I never was so frightened in all 
my life. 

** Coom, coom.’ 
tho:, Tilly.” 

** So I was,” replied Mrs. Browdie. 
speak to you again.” 

** A’most !” said John, with a broader grin than the last. ‘ A’most made 
up her mind! Ann she wura coaxin’, and coaxin’, and wheedlin’, and wheed- 
lin’, a’ the blessed wa’. ‘Wa’at did’st thou let yon chap mak’ oop tiv’ee for 1?’ 
saysI. ‘I deedn’t, John,’ says she, a squeedgin my arm. ‘ Youdeedn’t!’ says 
I. ‘Noa,’ says she a squeedgin of me agean.” 

‘Lor, John!” interposed his pretty wife, colouring very much. ‘ How can 
you talk such nonsense! As if I should have dreamt of such a thing! 

‘*T dinnot know whether thou’d ever dreamt of it, though I think that’s loike 
eneaf, mind,” retorted John; ‘“‘ but thou didst it. ‘ Ye’re a feeckle, changea- 
ble weathercock, lass,’ says I. ‘ Not feeckle, John,’ says she. ‘ Yes,’ says 
I,‘ feeckle, doom’d feeckle. Dinnot tell me thou bean't, efther yon chap at | 
schoolmeasther’s,” says 1. *Him!’ says she, quite screeching. ‘Ah! him ! 
says I. ‘Why, John,’ says she—and she coom a deal closer and squeedyed a 
deal harder than she’d deane afore— dost thou think it’s nat’ral noo, that hav- 
ing such a proper mun as thou tokeep company wi’, I’d-ever tak’ oop wi’ such 
a leetle scanty whipper-snapper as you?’ she sfys. Ha! ha ! ha! 
whipper snapper! ‘ Ecod !’ 
have it ower!” Ha! ha! ha!” 

Nicholas laughed very heartily at this story, both on account of its telling 


’ 


said John, with a broad grin; “thou know’st better than 


“T almost made up my mind never to 


| 


I says, ‘efther thot, neame the day, and ae 





against himself, and his being desirous to spare the blushes of Mrs. Browdie, | 


whose protestations were drowned in peals of laughter from her husband. His 
good-nature soon put her at ease; and although she still denied the charge, 
she laughed so heartily at it, that Nicholas had the satisfaction of feeling as- 
sured that in al] essential respects it was strictly true. 

“This is the second,” said Nicholas, ‘‘ that we have ever taken a meal toge- 
ther, and only the third [ have ever seen you; and yet it really seems to me 
as if we were among old friends.” 

‘Weel '” observed the Yorkshireman, * so I say.” 

** And I am sure I do,” added his young wife. 

‘* [have the best reason to be impressed with the feeling, mind,” said Nicholas; 
“for if ithad not been for your kindness of heart, my good friend, when I had nor 
right or reason to expect it, I know not what might have become of me, or 
what plight I should have been in by this time.” 

“Talk aboot soom’at else,’ replied John gruffly, ‘ and dinnot bother.” 

“Tt must be a new song tothe saine tune then,” said Nicholas, smiling ‘1 





Se 


“The groom will be a blessed mun,” 
idea. ‘ He’ll be in luck, he will.” 

“‘ You see, Mr. Nickleby,” said his wife, “ that it was in consequence of her 
being here, that John wrote to you and fixed to-night, because we thought 
that it wouldn't be pleasant for yon to meet, after what has passed—”’ 

“Unquestionably. You are quite right in that,” said Nicholas interrupting 

‘« Especially,” observed Mrs. Browdie, looking very sly, ‘after we know 
about past and gone love matters.” : 

“We know indeed !”" said Nicholas shaking his head. 
ther wickedly there, I suspect.” 

“OQ? course she did,”’ said John Browdie, passing his huge fore-finger through 
one of his wife's pretty ringlets, and looking very proud of her. ‘She wur al: 
ways as skittish and full o’ tricks as a—” 

‘Well, as a what?” said his wife. 

“As a woman,” returned John “Ding! But I dinnot know ought else 
that cooms near it.”’ 

“You were speakiug about Miss Squeers,” said Nicholas, with the view of 
stopping some slight connubialities which had begun to pass between Mr. and 
Mrs. Browdie, and which rendered the position m1 third party in some degree 
embarrassing as occasioning him to feel rather in the way than otherwise. 

“Oh yes,” rejoined Mrs. Browdie. ‘“ John, ha’ done—John fixed to night 
because she had settled that she would go and drink tea with her father. And 
to make quite sure of there being nothing amiss, and your being quite alone, 
with us, he settled to go out there and fetch her home.” 

‘“« That was.a very good arrangement,” said Nieholas ; though I am sorry to 
be the occasion of so much treuble.” ; 

* Not the least in the world,” returned Mrs. Browdie ; for we have lookod 
forward to seeing you—John and I have—with the greatest possible pleasure. 
Do you know, Mr. Nickleby,” said Mrs. Browdie, with her archest smile, ‘that 
I really think Fanny Squeers was very fond of you?” 

“J am very much obliged to her,” said Nicholas; ‘but, upon my word, I 
never aspired to making any impression upon her virgin heart.” 

“* How you talk !”’ tittered Mrs. Browdie. ‘* No, but do you know that real- 
ly—seriously now and without any joking—I was given to understand by Fan- 
ny herself, that you had made an offer to her, and that you two were going to 
be engaged quite solemn and regular,” 

*““ Was you, ma’am—was you !” cried a shrill female voice, ‘‘ was you given 
to understand that 1—I—was going to be engaged to an assassinating thief that 
shed the gore of my pa! Do you—do you think, ma’m—that I was very fond 
of such dirt beneath my feet, as I couldn’t condescend to touch with kitchen 
tongs, without blacking and croking myself by the contract? Do you, ma’am 
—do you’ Oh! base and degrading ’Tilda!” j 

With these reproaches Miss Squeers flung the door wide open, and disclosed 
to the eyes of the astonished Browdies and Nicholas, not only her own sym- 
metrical form, arrayed in the chaste white garments before described, (a little 
dirtier) but tke form of her brother and father, the pair of Wackfords. 

“This is the hend, is it?’ continued Miss Squeers, who, being excited, as- 
pirated her h’s strongly ; “this is the hend, is it, of all my forbearance and 
friendship for that double-faced thing—that viper, that—that—mermaid '” 
(Miss Squeers hesitated a long time for this last epithet, and brought it cut 
triumphantly at last, as if it quite clinched the business.) ‘This is the hend, 
is it, of all my bearing with her deceitfulness, her lowness, her falseness, her 


laying herself out to catch the admiration of vulgar minds, in a way which made 
me blush for iny—for my——”’ 


May 25, 


said John his eyes twinkling at the 








*“ You behaved ra- 


“Gender,” suggested Mr. Squeers, regarding the spectators with a malevo- 
lent eye—titerally a malevolent eye. 

“Yes,” said Miss Squeers ; “ but I thank my stars that my ma is of the 
same——”" 


‘* Hear, hear!” remarked Mr. Squeers ; and I wish she was here to have a 
scratch at this company.” 


‘This is the hend, is it,” said Miss Squeers, tossing her head, and looking 
contemptuously at the floor, ‘ of my taking notice of that rubbishing creature 
and demeaning myself to patronize her!” 

**Oh, come,” rejoined Mrs. Brodie, disregarding all the endeavours of her 
spouse to restrain her, and forcing herself into a front row, “ don’t talk such 
nonsense as tnat 

‘Have | not patronised you, ma’am ?” demanded Miss Squeers. 

** No,” returned Mrs. Browdie. 


“Twill not look for blushes in such a quarter,” said Miss Squeers, haugh- 


She said | tily, “ for that countenance isfa stranger to everything but hignominiousness and 


red faced boldness.” 

**T say,” interposed John Browdie, nettled by these accumulated attacks o1 
his wife, ‘‘ dra’ it mild, dra’ it mild ” 

* You, Mr. Browdie,” said Miss Squeers, taking him up very quickly, * | 
pity. I have no feeling for you, sir, but one of unliquidated pity.” 

* Oh!” said John 

* No,”’ said Miss Squeers, looking sideways at her parent, * although I am 
a queer bridesmaid, and shan’t be a bride in a hurry, and although my husband 
will be in luck, I entertain no sentiments towards you, sir, but sentiments of 
pity.” ; 

Here Miss Squeers looked sideways at her father again, who looked side- 
ways at her, as much as to say, ‘ There you had him.’ 

“ Tiknow what you've got to go through,” said Miss Squeers, shaking he: 
curls violently. ‘* J know what life is before you, and if you was my bitterest 
and deadliest enemy, I could wish you nothing worse.” 

**Couldn’t you wish to be married to him yourself, if that was the case?” in 
quired Mrs. Browdie, with great suavity of manner 

**Oh, ma'am, how witty you are !”’ retorted Miss Squeers, with a low curtsey, 


‘almost as witty, ma’am, as you aie clever. How very clever it was in you, 


told you in my own letter that I deeply felt and admired your sympathy with ma’m, to chouvse a time when I had gone to tea with my pa’, and was sure not 


that poor lad, whom you released at the risk of involving yourself in trouble and | to come back without being fetched ! 


What a pity you never thought that 


difficulty ; put I can never tell you how grateful he and others whom you don’t | other people might beas clever as yourself, and spoil your plans !”” 


know, are to you for taking pity on him.’ 


“You won’t vex me, child, with such airs as these,” said the late Miss Price, 


“ Ecod! rejoined John Browdie, drawing up his chair; ‘‘and I can never | assuming the matron. 


tell you hoo gratful soom folks that we do know would be loikewise, if they 
KNOW d I hed taken pity On Him a 
‘Ah! exclaimed Mrs Browdie, ‘ whata state I was in, that night!” 

« Were they at all disposed to give you credit for assisting in the escape ?” 
inquired Nicholas of John Browdie 

‘Not abit,” replied the Yorkshireman, extending his mouth from ear to ear 

e I lay, snoog in schoolmeasther’s bed long efther it was dark, and nobody 
coom nigh the pleace 
he bean’t whoam by noo, he never will be ; so you may coom as quick as you 
loike, and foind us reddy’—that is, you know, schoolmeatther might coom.” 

‘| understand,” said Nictolas. 

“ Presently,” resumed John, “he did coom 
and him a warking oop in the daark 
your time, sir—no_ hurry.’ 

| key when there warn’t nothing to hoold the lock—and ca’soot, ‘ Hallothere 

|—* Yes, thinks I, ‘ you may do thot agean, and not wakken anybody, sir.’ 

‘Hallo, there,’ he says, and then he stops ‘ rhou’d betther not aggravate me,’ 
| says schoolmeasther, eftner a little tune ‘I'll brak’ every boan in your body 
| Smike,’ he says, efther another little time. Then all of a soodden, he sings oot 


‘Slow and steddy,’ I says to myself, ‘tak’ 


He cooms to the door, turns the key turns the 


| for aloight, and when it cooms—ecod, such a hoorly-boorly! « Wa’ats the 





| matter!’ says [. ‘ He’s gane,’ says he, —stark mad wi’ vengeance. ‘ Have y 
} J Th . . 
eerd nough ‘ Ees,’ says I, ‘I heerd street door shut, no time at a’ ago 
I r r nd t . nting t’ “+r wa’ h 7\ 6 Inf? I “r) 
I heerd a person run doon the jointing tothe i eh 7) Help he cries. 
Dll he p yoo,’ says 1: ane oll we set—the wrong wa’! Ho! ho' ho!” 
** Did you go far!” asked Nicholas. 


“Far!” replied John; “I juarther of an hoor 


To see old schoolmeasther wi’ out his hat, skimming along oop t 


run him clean off his legs in a « 


»his knees in 


‘ row i r " } , ' 
mud and wather, tumbling over fences, and rowling into ditches, and bawling 
oot like mad, wi’ his one eye looking sharp Out for the lad, and bis coat tx 


ind all ;—I thot | 





1.1 


iind, and him spattered wi mud ail ower, face 


liying out 











should ha’ drop} ed doon, and | ed myself w laughir 

John laughed so heartily at the mere recollection, that he communicated 
contagion to both his hearers, and all three burst into peals of laughter, whic 
were renewed again and again, until they could la ign no longer 


He’s a bad ‘un,”’ said John, whiping his eyes; “a vary bad ‘un, is school- 
measther.”’ 
“1 can’t bear the sight ofhim, John,” said his wife 
‘Coom,” retorted John, ‘ thot’s tidy in you, thot is, If it wa'nt alo iz oO 


you, we shouldn't know nought aboot ‘un. Thou know'd ‘un first Tilly, didn’t 


thou”? 

I couldn't help knowing Fanny Squcers, John,” returned his wife she 

was an old playmate of mu yu know.” 

Weel,” replied Joh I say so lass | st to be Ur 
nd ke » old acq ’ } ind what I say is in rrelif ‘ee « 
Pr Di tthink so. M \ y 

( ainly re iN 

» Ss W | | 

t \ 
t } s 
Miss S 
y. 


I heerd door shut doon-stairs, | 





| presume to meddle with my christian name 
‘Weel’! thinks I, ‘he’s gota pretty good start, and if | me forget 


| 


4 


* Don't Missis me, ma’am, if you please,’ returneed Miss Squeers, s! arply 


‘*T'l] not bear it. Is this the hend-——” 
* Dang it a’,” cred John Browdie, impatiently. ‘ Say thee say out, Fanny, 
and mak’ sure it’s the end, and dinnot ask nobody whether it is or not 


“Thanking you for your advice which was not required, Mrs Browdie,’ 
returned Miss Squeers, with laborious politeness, “ have the goodness not to 
Even my pity shall never make 
what's due to myself, Mr. Browdie *Lilda,” said Miss Squeers., 
with such a sudden accession of violence that John started in his boots, ‘ I throw 
you off for ever, Miss. I abandon you. I renounce you. I wouldn't,” cried 
Miss Squeers in a solemn voice, * have a child name “Tilda— not 
from its grave.” 


\ 


\s for the matther o’ that,”’ 


lo save it 


observed John, ‘ it’ll be time eneaf to think 
aboot neaming it when it coome.” 
‘ John !” interposed his wife, ‘don’t tease her.” 
“Oh! Tease, indeed ! 
He! he! Te ase, too! 


te fat 


“Ji it 8 Tat 


* cried Miss Squeers, bridling up. ‘ Tease, indeed ! 
No, don’t tease her. Consider her feelings, pray 
d that listeners are never to hear any goo1 of themselves,”’ said 


Mrs. Browdie, I can’t help it, and I am very sorry for it. But I will say, Fanny, 


| 
| 
| 


that times oui of number | have spoken so kindly of you behind your back, thi 


| even you could have found no fault with what I said ” 
‘Oh, Idare say not, ma’am!” cried Miss Squeers, with another curtsey 
‘ Best tl to vou for your goodness, and begging and praying you not to be 


| 
| 
| 


; i 
hard upon me another time 


‘**T don’t know,’ resumed Mrs. Browdie, “ that I have said anything very 





bad of you, even pow—at all events, what I did say, was quite true; but if | 
have, Il am verv so rv torit, and I be g your pardon. 'y ou have said much worse 
of me, scores of times, Fanny; but I have never borne any malice to yo 
I ho you'll not be iny to me.” 
Miss Squeers made no more direct reply than surveying her former friend 
ym top totoe, and elevating her nose in the air with ineffable disdain yut 
ne indistinct allusions to a * puss,’ and a ‘minx,’ and a ‘contemptible crea- 
re,’ escaped her; and, together with a severe biting of the lips, great ditfi 
culty in swallowing, and very frequent comings an { goings of breath, seemed 


to imply taat feelings were swelling in Miss Squeers’s bosom too great for ut- 


te 





nee. 
While the foregoing conversation was proceeding, Master Wackford, fi 
‘4 5 ! ’ 


himself unnow 





ved, and feeling his preponderating inclinations strung upon | 
— t © ‘ 


um, 
had by littie and little sidled up to the table and attacked the food with suct 
rht skirmishing as drawing his fingers round and round the inside of the 
ites, and afterwards sucking them with infinite relish—picking the bread, and 
ring the pieces over the surlace ol the butter pocketing lumps of sugar 
ending ail the time to absorbed in thought—and so forth Finding tha 
) interte € was attempted with se sinal erties, he grad yu ed 
) ( ( Ite elping hun i to a mode r ood ¢ ad « ‘ 
. ' ia» « 
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“It woan’t hurt him,” said John, apparently very much relieved by the pros- 
pect of having aman in the quarrel ; “let 'un eat. I wish the whole school 
was here. I'd give ’’em soom’ut to stay their unfort’nate stomachs wi’, if I 
spent the last penny I had!” 

Squeers scowled at him with the worst and most malicious expression of 
which his face was capable—it was a face of remarkable capability, too, in that 
way—and shook his fist stealthily. 

‘‘Coom, coom, schoolmaster,” said John, ‘“ dinnot make a fool o’ thy- 
self ; for if I was to shake mine—only once—thou’d fa’ doon wi’ the wind 
o’ it.” 

“Tt was you, was it,” returned Squeers, ‘‘ that helped off my runaway boy? 
It was you, was it?” 

“Me!” returned John, in a loud tone. 
that! It wa’ me. Noo then!” 

“You hear him say he did it, my child!” said Squoers, appealing to his 
daughter. ‘ You hear him say he did it.” 

“Did it,” cried John, “I'll tell’ee re; hear this, too. If thou’d get 
another runaway boy, I’d doit again. If thou’d got twonty roonaway boys, 
I'd do it twonty times ower, and twonty more to thot ; and I tell thee more,” 
said John, ‘‘noo my blood is oop, that thou’rt an old ra’ascal; and that it’s 
weel for thou, thou be'st an old ‘un, or I'd ha poonded thee to flour, when thou 
told an honest mun hoo’ thou'd licked that poor chap in ¢’ coorch.”’ 

‘An honest man!” cried Squeers, with a sneer. 
> replied John; “honest in ought but ever pntting 


“Yes, it wa’ me, coom ; wa’at o’ 


‘“¢ Ah! an honest man,’ 
legs under seame table wi’ such as thou.” 


“* Seandal !” said Squeers, exultingly. ‘Two witnesses to it; Wackford 


knows the nature of an oath, he does—we shall have you there, sir. Rascal, 
eh!” Mr. Squeers took out his pocket-book and made a note of it. ‘ Very 
good. I should say that was worth full twenty pound at the next assizes, with- 


out the honesty, sir.” 

**’Soizes,”’ cried John, ‘ thou’d betther not talk to me o’ 'soizes. Yorkshire 
schools have been shown up at ’soizes afore noo, mun, and it’s a ticklish soob- 
ject to revive, I can tell ye.” 

Mr. Squeers shook his head in a threatening manner, looking very white with 
passion ; and taking his daughter's arm, and dragging little Wackford by the 
hand, retreated toward the door.” 

‘* As for you,” said Squeers, turning round and addressing Nicholas, who, as 
he had caused him to smart pretty soundly on a former occasion, purposely ab- 
stained from taking any part in the discussron, “ see if I ain’t down upon you 
before long. You'll go akianapping of boys, will you? Take care their 
father’s don't turn up—mark that—take care their father’s don't turn up, and 
send ’em back to me te do as | like with, in spite of you.” 

‘“‘T am not afraid of that,” replied Nicholas, shrugging his shoulders con- 
temptuously, and turning away. 

‘Ain't you!” retorted Squeers, with a diabolical look. 
alon 


a“ 


* Now then, come 


% 
a such society, with my pa’, for hever,’’ said Miss Squeers, looking 
contemptuously and loftily round. ‘I am defiled by breathing the air with 
such creatures. Poor Mr. Browdie! He! he! he! I do pity him, that I 
do; he’s sodeluded! He! he! he! Artful and designing Tilda !” 

With this sudden relapse into the sternest and most majestic wrath, Miss 
Squeers swept from the room; and having sustained her dignity until the 
last possible moment, was heard to sob and scream and struggle in the 
passage. 

John Browdie remained standing behind the table, looking from his wife to 
Nicholas, and back again, with his mouth wide open, until his hand accident- 
ally fell upon the tankard of ale, when he took it up, and having obscured his 
features therewith for some time, drew a long breath, handed it over to Nich- 
olas, and rang the bell. 

‘Here, waither,” said John, briskly. ‘Look alive here. Tak’ these 
things awa’, and let’s have soomat broiled for sooper—vary comfortable and 
plenty o’ it—at ten o’clock. Bring soom brandy and soom wather, and a 
pair o’ slippers—the largest pair in the house—and be quick about it. Dash 
ma’ wig!” said John, rubbing his hands, “ there’s no ganging oot to neeght, 
noo, to fetch anybody whoam and ecod, we'll begin to spend the evening 
in airnest.”’ ; 





(To be continued. ]} 


a 
THE PHANTOM SHIP. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C. B.—(Continued from the last Albion.) 
Cuaprer XXIX. 


Both Amine and Father Mathias started, and drew back with surprise at this 
unexpected meeting. Amine was the first to extend her hand, she had almost 
forgotten at the moment how they had parted, in the pleasure she experienced 
in meeting with a well-known face. 

Father Mathias coldly took her hand, and laying his own upon her head, said, 
‘May Goi bless thee, and forgive thee, my daughter, as I have long done.” — 
[hen the recollection of what had passed, rushed into Amine’s mi.d, and she 
coloured deeply 

Had Father Mathias forgiven her? The event will show ; but this is cer- 
tain, that he now treated her as an old friend; listened to her history of the 
wreck with interest, and agreed with her upon the propriety ef her accompany- 
ng him to Goa 

In a few days the vessei sailed, and Amine quitted the factory and its en- 
amoured commandant. They ran through the Archipelago in safety, and were 
crossing the mouth of the Bay of Bengal, without having had any interruption 
to fine weather. 

Father Mathias had returned to Lisbon, when he quitted Ternicore, and tired 
ef idleness, had again volunteered to proceed as a missionary to India. He 
had arrived at Formosa, and shortly after his arrival, had received directions 
from his superior to return on important business to Goa, and thus it was that 

ie fell in with Amine at Tidore. 


It would be difficult to analyze the feelings of Father Mathias towards | 
At one moment he would call to mind the kind- | 


(mine—they varied so often 


1@ss shown to him by her and Philip—the regard he had for the husband, and 


the many good qualities which he acknowledged that she possessed 


and now 
he would recollect the disgrace, the unmerited disgrace, he had suffered throug 


ir means; and he would then canvass, whether she really did believe hin 











ntruder in her chamber for other motives than those which had actuated bin, 
or whether she had taken advantage of his indiscretion. ‘These accounts wer 
‘early balanced in his mind—he could have forgiven all—if he had thoug 
inat > Was a Sincere colvert to the church; but his strong conviction that 

e was t only an unbveilever, but that she practised unforbidden arts, turne 
ie scale against her. He watched her narrowly, and when, in her conversa 

m, she showed any religious teeling, his heart warmed towards her; bu 
Vien, on the contrary, any words escaped her lips which seemed to show that 
She thought lightly of his creed, then the full tide of indignation and v« 
{eance poured into his bosom 

It was in crossing the Bay of Bengal, to pass round the southem cape o 
Ceylon that they tirst met with bad weather; and when the storm ine reast 

1€ superstitious seamen lighted candles before the small image of the sai: 
Which was slirined on deck Amine observed it, and smiled with scorn; a 


is she did so, almost unwittingly, she perceived that the eye of Father Math 
Vas earnestly fixed upon her. 

‘The Papooses | have just left do no worse than worship their id 
termed idolaters,’’ muttered Amine 

* Would you not be better below 


ols, anda 
‘** What then are these Christians ! 


said Father Mathias, coming over 


Amine; ‘this is no time for women to be on deck—they were better employe } 


n offering up payers for safety.” 

‘ Nay, father, I can pray better here; I like this conflict of the elements 
ind as | view, | bow down in admiration of the Deity who rules the storm 
ho sends the winds forth in their wrath, or soothes them into peace.” 

“Tt is well said, my child,” replied Father Mathias; ‘* but the Deity is no 
nly to be worshipped in his works, but in the closet with meditation, self 
*Xamination, and faith. 
Seen taught! hast thou reverencedthe sublime mysteries which have been un 
'olded to thee ?”’ 


I have done my best, father,” replied Amine, turning away her head, and 


Vatching the rolling wave 
“Who believes not every thing, believes nothing, young woman 
hought as much! I saw thee smile with scorn just now; why didst tha 

smile !’’ 
“At my own thoughts, good father.”’ 
‘Say, rather, at the true faith shown by others.”’ 
Amine made no answer 
Thou art still an unbeliever, and a heretic 


Beware, young woman 








Beware of what, good father? why should I beware? Are there not mi 
ns in these climes more unbelieving, and more heretic, perhaps, than | 
1 nany have you converted to your faith! What trouble, toil, 
rers have you not undergone to propagate that creed—and iy d 
ree ) 60 I te \ r er It is because the people have 
‘ ‘ r oO ri to em mn their inf . 
Ar [ ) es f 
’ ex can be 
, ‘ 


Hast thou followed up the precepts which thou hast 


Epc Albion. 


| of your creed are godlike ; is not that much! and yet you are not content.— 
| You would have blind acknowledgment, blind obedience—I were then an un- 
worthy convert. We shall soon be in pert, then teach me and convince me, 
if you will; I am ready to examine and to confess, but on conviction only. | 

** You speak boldly ; but you speak as you feel, my child,” replied Father 
Mathias, after a pause. ‘‘ We will, when we arrive at Goa, talk over these | 
things, and with the blessing of Providence, the new faith shall be made mani- 
fest to you.” | 

‘* So be it,” replied Amine. 

Little did the priest imagine that Amine’s thoughts were at that moment 
upon a dream she had at New Guinea, in which her mother appeared, and re- 
vealed to her her magic arts—and that Amine was longing to arrive at Goa 
that she might practise them. 

Every hour the gale increased, and the vessel laboured and leaked; the 
Portuguese sailors were frightened, and invoked their saists. Father Mathias, 
and the other passengers, gave themselves up for lost, for the pumps couid not 
keep the vessel free; and their cheeks blanched as the waves washed furi- 
ously over the vessel—they prayed and trembled. Father Mathias gave them 
absolution; some cried like children, some tore their hair, some cursed, and 
cursed the saints they had invoked but the day before—and Amine stood un- 
moved ; and as she heard them curse, she smiled in scorn. 

‘“* My child,” said Father Mathias, checking his tremulovs voice that he might 
not appear agitated before one, whom he saw so calm and unmoved amidst the 
roaring of the elements—‘ My child, let not this hour of peril pass away _Be- 
fore thou art summoned, let me receive thee into the bosom of our church— 
give thee pardon for thy sins, and certainty of bliss hereafter.” 

‘*Good Father, Amine is not to be frightened into belief, even if she feared 
the storm,” replied she ; ‘nor will she credit your power to forgive her sins, 
merely because she says in fear, that which in her calm reason she might re- 
ject. If ever fear could have subjected me, it was when I was alone upon the 
raft—that was indeed a trial of my strength of mind, the bare recollection of 
which is at this moment, more dreadful than the storm now raging, aud the 
death which may await us.” 

‘* Die not, my child, in unbelief.” 

‘* Father,” replied Amine, pointing to the passengers and seamen who were 
on the deck crying and wailing; ‘“ these are Christians—these men have been 
promised by you, but now, the inheritance of perfect bliss. What is their faith 
that it does not give them strength to die like men? Why is it that a woman 
quails not, while they lie grovelling on the deck !” 

“Life is sweet, mv child—they leave their wives, their children, and they 
dread hereafter—who is prepared to die ?” 

“Tam,” replied Amine. ‘I have no husband—at least I fear I have no 
husband. For me life has no sweets—one little hope remains ; a straw to the 
sinking wretch. I fear not death— for I have nought to fear for. Were 
Philip here, then indeed—but he is gone before me, and now to follow him is 
all I ask.” 

‘“‘ He died in the faith, my child—if you would meet him, do the same.” 

“* He never died like these,” replied Amine, looking with scorn at the pas- 
sengers. 

‘* Perhaps he lived not as they had lived,” replied Father Mathias. 
good man dies in peace, and hath no fear.” 

‘So die the good men of all creeds, father,” replied Amine; ‘and in all 
creeds death is equally terrible to the wicked.” 

“ I will pray for thee, my dear,” said Father Mathias, sinking on his 
knees. 

‘Many thanks—thy prayers will be heard, even though offered for one like 
me,” replied Anine, who, clinging to the main-ropes, made her way up to the 
ladder, and gained the deck 

‘* Lost! signora, lost!’ exclaimed the captain, wringing his hands, as he 
crouched under the bulwark. 

“No!” replied Amine, who had gained the weather side, and held on by a 
rope; ‘not lost this time.” 

“‘ How say you, signora !” replied the captain, looking at Amine’s calm and 
cemposed countenance with admiration. ‘ How say you, signora?”’ 

‘Something tells me, good captain, that you will not be lost, if you exert 
yourselves—sumething tells it me here,’ and Amine laid her hand to her heart 
Amine had a conviction that the vessel would not be lost, for it had not escaped 
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“It is good,” replied the king ; ‘* To-morrow we will wait for your reply.” 
Philip and Krantz took their leave, and, on their return to the cabin, found 





| that the king had sent them as a present, two complete Mahommedan dresses 


with turbans. These were welcome, for their own garments were sadly tat- 
tered, and very unfit for exposure to the burning sun of those climes. Their 
peaked hats too, collected the rays of heat, which were intolerable, and they 
gladly exchanged them for the white turban. Secreting their money in the Ma- 
layan sash, which formed a part of the attire, they soon robed themselves in the 
native garmenis. the comfort of which was immediately acknowledged. After 
a long consultation, it was decided that they should accept the terms offered 
by the king, as this was the only feasible way by which Philip could hope to re- 
Obtain possession of Amine; their consent was communicated to the king om 
the following day, and every preparation was made for the expedition. 

And now was to be beheld ascene of bustle and activity. Hundreds and hun- 
dreds of peroquas, of every dimension, floating close to the beach, side by sida, 
formed a raft extending nearly half a mile on the smooth water of the bay, 
teeming with men, who were equipping them for the service,—some were fit- 
ting tbe sails, others were carpentering where required, the major portion were 
sharpening tLeir swords, and preparing the deadly poison of the pine-apple for 
their creezes,—the beach was a scene of coniusion—water in jars, bags of rice, 
vegetables, salt-fish, fowls in coups—were every where strewed about among 
the armed natives who were obeying the orders of the chiefs, who themselves 
walked up and down, dressed in their gayest apparel, glittering in their arms 
and ornaments. The king had six long brass four-pounders, a present from am 
Indian captain; these, with a propertionate quantity of shot and cartridges, 
were under the direction of Philip and Krantz, titted on some of the largest pe- 
roquas, and some of the natives instructed how to use them. At first the king 
who fully expected the reduction of the Portuguese fort, stated his determina- 
tion to go in person; but in this he was overruled by his coutidential advisers 
and by the request of Philip, who could not allow him to expose his valuable 
life. In ten days all was ready, and the fleet, manned by seven thousand men, 
made sail for the island of Tidore. 

It was a beautiful sight to behold the blue rippling sea, covered with nearly 
six hundred sail of these picturesque craft, all under sail, and darting through 
the water like dolphins, and all crowded with natives, whose white dresses form- 
ed such a lively contrast with the deep blue of the water. The large peroquas, 
in which were Philip and Krantz with the native commanders, were gaily deco- 
rated with streamers and pennons of all colours, that flowed out and snapped 
with the fresh breeze. It appeared rather to be an expedition of mirth and mer- 
riment, than one which was proceeding to slaughter and bloodshed 

On the evening of the second day, they had made the island of Tidore, and 
ran down to within a few miles of the Portuguese factory and fort. The na- 
tives of the country, who disliked, though they feared to disobey Portuguese, 
had quitted their huts near the beach and retired into the woods. ‘Lhe fleet, 
therefore, anchored and lay near the beaeh without molestation during the 
night. The next morning Philip and Krants proceeded to reconnoitre. 

The fort and factory of Tidore were built upon the same principle as almost 
all of the Portuguese defences in those seas—an outer fortification, consisting 
of a ditch, with strong palisades embedded in masonry, surrounded the factory 
and all the houses of the establishment. The gates of the outer wall were open 
all day for ingress aud egress, and closed only at night. On the seaward side 
of this inclosure was, what may be termed the citadel or real fortification, it 
was built of solid masonry with parapets, and was surrounded by a deep ditch, 
and only accessible by a drawbridge, mounted with cannon on every side. Its 
real strength, however, could not be well perceived, as it was hidden by the 
high palisading which surrounded the whole establishment. After a careful sur- 
vey, Philip recommended that the large peroquas with the cannon should attack 
by sea, while the men of the small vessels should land and surround the fort, 
taking advantage of every shelter which was afforded them, to cover themselves 
while they harassed the enemy with their matchlocks, arrows, and spears. This 
plan having been approved of, one hundred and fifty peroquas made sail; the 
others were hauled on the beach, and the men belonging to them proceeded by 
land. 

But the Portuguese had been warned of their approach, and were fully pre- 
pared to receive them; the guns mounted to the seaward were of heavy cali- 
ber and well served. The guns of the peroquas, though rendered as effectual 
as they could be, under the direction of Philip, were small, and did little damage 





her observation that the storm was less violent, although, in their terror, this 
had heen unnoticed by the sailors. 

The coolmess of Amine, her beauty perhaps, the unusual sight of a woman 
so young, calm and confiding, when all others were in despair, had its due 
effect upon the captain and seamen. Supposing her to be a Catholic, they 
imagined that she had some warrant for her assertion 
tion are close friends. They looked upon Amine with admiration and respect, 
recovered their energies, and applied to their duties. The pumps were again 


predicted, saved. 

The crew and passengers looked upon her almost as a saint and talked of 
her to Father Mathias, who was sadly puzzled. The courage which she had 
displayed, was extraordinary ; even when he trembled, she showed no sign of 
fear. fe made not reply, but communed with his own mind, and the result 
was Unfavourabie to Amine. What had given her such coolness? what had 
given her the spirit of prophecy’ Not Christianity, for she was no believer 
What then? and Father Mathias thought of her chamber at Terneuse, and he 
shook his head. 





CHAPTER XXX 

We must now again return to Philip and Krantz, who had a long conversa- 
tion upon the strange reappearance of Schrifter. All that they could agree 
upon was, that he should be carefully watched, and that they should dispense 
with his company as soon as possible. Krantz had interrogated him as to his 
| escape, and Schrifter had informed him, in his usual sneerimg manner, that one 
of the sweeps of the raft had been allowed to get adrift during the scutfle, 
and that he had floated on it, until he had gained a small island; that on 
seeing the peroqua, he had once more launched it and supported himself by 





t 











t, until he was perceived and picked up. As there was nothing impossible, 
ilthough much of the improbable in this account, Krantz asked no more 
estions. The next morning the wind having abated, they launched the 
| pero jua, and made sail for the island of Ternate 
It was four days before they arrived : as everv night they landed and hauled 
) their craft on the sandy beach. Philip’s heart was relieved at the kiow- 
edge of Amine’s safety, and he could have been sappy at the prospect of again 
eeling it d he not been so « Oonstantiy fretted Dy 1@ Combpany of Scuriiter 
Viere Ss sormmething so strange, so contrary to human nature, that the littl 
an | “ ‘al as he ippeared to be in Ais disposition —should neve! nt or 
| nplain of Philip's attempt upon his Iie Had complained—had he ac- 
sed Philip of murder—had he vowed vengeanc demanded sti s 
| to the authorities, it had been different ; but no re he was cing 
lh une ed lor ahd impertinent observations, with eternal Chuckle a Si 
j casin, as if he hi d not the least cause of anger o1 “ 
t} \s soon as they arrived at the principal port ar 0 of ‘Ternate they were 
conducted toa large cabin, built of e’almetto leave Bamboo, aud requested 
ot to leave | their arrival had been o ed to the king The pecu- 
liar courtesy and good breeding of these islanders, was the constant remark of 
| Philip and Krantz; their religion as well as their dress, appeared to be a com 
| pound of the Mahometan and Malayan creed 
After a few hours, they were summoned two attend the audience of the king, 
| held in the open air. ‘The king was seated tico, attended by a numer- 
; ous COncourse of priests and soldiers. There was much company, but little 
1] splendour, All who were about the king, were robed in white, with white tur- 


b ns, but he was himseil without ornament 


J 
;} and Krantz when they were ushered into the presei 
; | beautiful cleanliness which was every where appa! 


he first idea that struck Philip 


ce ol the king, was the 
, every dress was spotless 
and white, as the sun could bleach it. 

Having followed the example of those who in 
king after the Mahommedan custom, they were re 
through the Portuguese interpreters—for the fo 
islanders with the Portuguese, who had been drive 
Portuguese language well known by many—a fi 
king, who bade them welcome, i 
wrecked, 


troduced them, and saluted the 
juested to be seated; and 
r communication of the 
from the place, made the 
w questions were put by the 


t ut 








and then req 


I 


| s wife had beer 
! 


Philip entered into a short detail, in which he stated that hi 





1; separated from him, and was, he understood, in the hands of the Portuguese 
factory at Tidore ; he requested to know if hs ma y could not assist him u 
obtaining her release, or in yoing to join her 

| ‘It is well said,” re phed the king; * Let refreshments be brought in for the 
strangers, and the audience be broken up 

- In a few minutes none remained but two ec Ol the king's confidentia 
iri aid advise rs; and aco'lation of curr sh, and a variety ol es 
Was served up After it wasover, the k gy tnens Ihe Port iguese are 7s 
they enemies vou ass em We have la 

t l nders il f se ¢ € ( a | i s€ ee 
the P. ' eae l ¢ { u“ vy. } “ 
\ iwi ien er ) 
| in answe ) I 
As | 

| : 

} 

| 
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Credulity and supersti- | 


worked—the storm abated during the night, and the vessel was, as Amine had | 


ested to know how they had been 


to the thick stone front of the fort; after an engagement of four hours, during 
which the Ternate people lost a great number of men, the peroquas, by the ad- 
| vice of Philip and Krantz, hauled off, and returned to where the remainder of 
| the fleet was stationed ; and another council of war was held. The force which 
| had surrounded the fort on the land side was, however, withdrawn, as it cut off 
| any supplies or assistance, and at the same time, occasionally brought dowu 
any of the Portuguese, who might expose themselves, a point of no small im- 
portance, as Pnilip well knew, with a garrison so small, as that in the fort. 

That they could not take the fort by means of their cannon was evident; 
on the sea-side, it was for them impregnabie , their efforts inust now be direct- 
ed to the land. Krantz, after the native chiefs had done speaking, advised that 
they should wait until dark, and then proceed to the attack inthe following way 
| When the breeze set along shore, which it would do in the evening, he pro- 
| posed that the men should prepare large bundles of dry Palmetto and cocoa-nut 
| leaves; that they should carry their bundles, and stack them against the pali- 

sadoes to windward, and then set fire tothem. They would thus burn down 
the palisades, and gain an entrance into the outer fortification ; after which they 
could ascertain in what manner they should next proceed. This advice was 
| too judicious not to be followed. All the imen who had not matchlocks, were 
| set to collect fagots ; a large quantity of dry wood was soon got together, and 
| before n ght they were ready tor the second attack. 

The white dresses of the ‘Ternates were laid aside, with nothing on them bu 
their belts, and scimetars, and creezes, and blue under drawers, they silently 
crept up to the palisades, there depos.ted their fagots and then again returned 
As the breastwork of fagots 
did they more boldly walk up, until the pile was completed ; they 
loud shout, fired it in several places. ‘The flames mounted, 
fort roared, and many fell under the discharges of grape and hand-grenade. But 


| 
| 
| 
increéaseu, so 


again to perform the same journey 


then, witha 





1e cannon of the 











stifled by the smoke, which poured in volumes upon them, the people m the fort 
were soon compelled to quit the ramparts to avoid suffocation ‘The palisades 
were on fire, and the flames mounted in the air and swept over, and began to 
attack the factory and houses. No resistance now oilered, and the Ter- 
ates tore down the burning palisades, and forced their way into the intrench- 
nent, and with their scilinetarsand creezes, put to death all who had been so un- 
fortunate as not to take refuge in the citadel. These were chiefly native servants, 
whom the attack had surprised, and for whose lives ti Portuguese seemed te 
care but or they paid no attention to their cries to lower the drawbridge 
and ad mit them into the fort 

The factory, built of stone, and all the ot yust were on fire, and 
island was lig ited Up for mies The smoke ha ( ed :wav, and the defences 
of the fort were yw plainly visible in t glare of the flames. * If 
nad scaling-ladders,”’ cried Philip, e to ould be ours, there is not as 
on the rat} afts 

* True, true,” replied Krantz; ‘‘ but even as it is, the factory walls w 
prove an adva zeous post for us after the fire is extinguished ; if we occupy 
we can prevent them sh ng themselves while the ladders are constructing 
— To-morrow nig f iy lave them ready, and having first sinoke: 
fort with a few ( rots, we may afterwards mount the walls, and carry 
piace = 

* That will do,” replied Philip, as he walked away. He then joined the 
tive chiefs, who we collected toge ther outside of the intrenchment, and com 
municated to them his plans. When he had made known his views and the 
chiefs had asseu ed to them, Schrifter, who had come with the expedition un- 
known to Philip, made his appearance 

‘ That won’t do; you'll never take that fort, Philip Vanderdecken He! 


cried Schrifter 
Hardly had he 
the air was filled with large stones, which flew and fell 
killing and maiming hundreds. It was 
its vaults there was a large quantity of gunpowder, tow 
municated 

“So ends that scheme, Mynheer Vanderdecken 
Schrifter, || never take that fort 

The loss of life and confusion caused by th 
1 panic, and all the Ternate 
quas were iyih y 


i¢ 
said the words, when a tremendous explosion took place, and 
every direction, 
the factory which ! id blown up, for u 
iich the fire had corm- 
He! he!” screamed 
** you 
cted result, occasional 


s wiext 
t where their pero 


ie Dea 





? ‘ 
people he d down t 


It was in va n that Philip and their chie to rally them. Unac 
he terrible effects of gunp n any large quantities, they be- 
had occurred, and many of them jumped 
tae remainder were coufused, trembling 


attempted 


customed tot 
lieved that something supernatural 


| into the peroquas and made sail, while 
and panting, h iddled together, on th en 
“V never take that fort, Myx Vanderdecken,”’ screamed the wei! 
| 
known voice | 
Ph sed his swor eave the le man in two, but he let it fall aga 
“eT fe ells an we ought Philip; ‘* why should I take 
Ss t I Ke eirco ive ) ¢ 
‘ s e. After s ‘ 
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hey had at first supposed. The ramparts were filled with men, and they were 
bringing cannon to bear on the Ternate forces. Philip had a consultation with 
Krantz, and bo:h acknowledged, that with the present panic nothing more could 
be done. The chiefs were of the same opinion, and orders were given for the 
return of the expedition: indeed, the Ternate chiefs were fully satisfied with 
their success; they had destroyed the large fort, the factory, and ali the Por- 
tuguese buildings, a small fortification, only was uninjured, that was built of 
stone. and inaccessible, and they knew that the report of what had been done, 
would be taken and acknowledged by the king as a great victory. The order 
was therefore given for embarkation, and in two hours the whole fleet after a 
loss of about seven hundred men, was again on its way to Ternate. Krantz 
and Philip this time embarked in the same peroqua, that they might have the 
pleasure of each other’s conversation They had not, however, sailed above 
three hours, when it fell calm, and, towards the evening, there was every pros- 
pect of bad weather. When the breeze again sprung up, it was from an a- 
verse quarter, but these vessels steer so close to the wind, that this was disre- 
arded : by midnight, however, the wind had increased to a gale, and before 
fey were clear of the N.E, headland of Tidore, it blew a hurricane, and many 
~were washed off into the sea from the different craft, and those who could not 
swim, sank, and were drowned. The sails were lowered, and the vessels lay 
at the mercy of the wind and waves, every sea washing over them. The fleet 
was drifting fast on the shore, and before morning dawned, the vessel in which 
were Philip and Krantz was among the rollers on the beach off the northern 
end of the island. In a short time she was dashed to pieces, and every one had 
to look out for himself. Philip and Krantz laid hold of one fragment, and were 
supported by it till they gained the shore, here they found about thirty more of 
their companions, who had suffered the same fate as themselves. When the 
day dawned they perceived that the major part of the fleet had weathered the 
int, and that those who had not, would in all probability escape, as the wind 
ad moderated. 

The Tenate people proposed, that as they were well armed they should, as 
soon as the weather moderated, launch some of the craft belonging to the 
islanders, and join the fleet ; but Philip, who had been consulting with Krantz, 
considered this a good opportunity for ascertaining the fate of Amine. As the 
Portuguese could prove nothing against them, they could either deuy that they 
had been among the assailants, or might plead that they had been forced to 

















an@ putting an arm through one of mine, * Never mind,” said he, “ I'll pro- 
vide you with consolation ;” aad alsnost before I had time to ask whither we 
were going, I found myself sested with him in a room inthe Mersey Hotel. 

Mr. Horne was the pink of civility, and the waiters appeared to know Peter 
Schiemihi well, and seemed to understand his very looks; for although I did 
vot hear him give any order, and although J certainly gave none, two plates of 
rich turtle were almust instantly before us, accompanied with lemon, cayenne, 
punch, &c. i 
‘I have dined,” said I, as I almost mechanically took a spoonful ; but that 
spoonful sufficed to drive away all remembrance of my pain, and all recollection 
of my dinner. It was deiectable ; and we ladied away with the gusto of men 
tasting turtle for the last time. 

* How do you like it?” said Peter, when I had finished. 

‘It is admirable,” I replied; * who could heip liking it 7” 

“Well,” said he, ‘ if you are satisfied, put the spoen in your pocket, and 
let us march.” 

‘The spoon in my pocket !” I answered; “do you wish me to be taken up 
as a thief!” 

* Quite a matter of taste,” said Peter Schlemihl: “suppose you had swal- 
lowed it by accident—and you opened a mouth wide enough to have admitted 
a soup-ladle, putting a simple spoon out of the question—suppose you had swal- 
lowed it by accident, could you have been successfully accused of theft? And 
where is the difference to Mr. Horne, the landlord, betwixt yonr patting his 
spoon in your stomach by accideut, and putting it in your pocket by design! 
In either case, I take it, the loss to him would be pretty much the same ; so 
the ditference, you see, 1s but in words ; —but come along.” 

So saying, be again put my hat on my head, giving it a thump as before, and 
putting my gloves in my hand, I was presently walking in his company, at a 
quick rate, towards the Exchange, without having any clear idea of the way in 
which we leit the turtle room ia the Mersey Hotel. 
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To my surprise, the day-light still continued ; people were passing backwards 
and fo:wards, and appeared to be in ali the hurry and bustle of mia-day busi- | 
uess ; thouga from the hour, [ expected 10 see the gas in full blaze, and the 
streets deserted of their mercantile population. 

Petsr’s motions were so rapid, that without perfectly understanding the course 
of our progress, I found thet we were almost instantly walking up and down 


join them. At all risks Philip was determined to remain, and Krantz agreed to | the news-i00m, bursting through the dense throng of merchants, brokers, dealers, 
share his fate. And seeming to agree with them, they allowed the Ternate | captains, Christians, Jews, furks, and men ofall occapations—all natioas—al! 
people to walk to the Tidore peroquas, and while they were launching them, | creeds—and all colours. 


Philip and Krantz fell back into the jungle and disappeared. The Portuguese 


Things bore an appearance of importance, for foreign news had arrived of 


had perceived the wreck of their enemies, and irritated by the loss, they had | great and overwhelming ioterest. Grave looking men, with sage and anxious 
ordered the people of the island to ge out and capture all who were driven | taces, were poring upon the newspapers, at the var.ous tables, intent to know 
on shore. Now that they were no longer assailed, the Tidore people obeyed | the news of the day ; whilst those that could not obtain access to the tables 
them, and very soon fell in with Philip and Krantz, who had quietly sat down | were greedily swallowing the intelligence that could be coliected from some 
under the shade of a large tree, waiting the issue. They were led away to the loquacious friend. - 


fort, where they arrived by nightfall. They were ushered into the presence of 


To my consternation I saw Schlemihl—my companion, Peter Schlemihl !— 


the commandant, the same little man who had made love to Amine, and as | take the newppapers from the different stauds, and put them in his pocket ; and 
they were dressed in Mussulman’s attire, he was about to order them to be | to my equal consternation, | saw him take from another pocket otner papers, 


hung, when Philip told him that they were Dutchmen, who had been wrecked 





, | which he laid before the readers with such adrvitness, that the exchange was not 


and forced by the King of Ternate to join his expedition ; that they had taken | perceived ; but a men, who had an mstant before beea reading of some disas- 
the earliest opportunity of escaping, was very evident, since those who had | trous event now smiled and cuuckled as he read that even his best hopes were 
been thrown on shore with them had got off in the island boats, while they | more than realized, | trembled lest my companion should be detected, fur some 


chose to remain. Whereupon the little Portuguese commandant, struck hi 


sword firm down on the pavement of the ramparts, looked very big, and then 


ordered them to prison for further examination. 
—EEa 


S| in the room knew me ! 

At length the naturalresult arrived. Men met, and gave different versions 
of news trom the same papers ; for Peter’s papers did not appear to have been 
all printed at one press. Contradiction begot argument, to which warm words 


MY AFTER-DINNER ADVENTURES WITH PETER |*! ceeded, aud, In avery few minutes, alm sst every man in the room was en- 


SCHLEMIHL. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine 


gaged in dispute ; end as they were all talkers and no hearers, Peter Schleimihl, 
ook me by the arm, and walked me off to the Town Hall, saying, as he went 

















5 mamta ” ,? 
a peculiar acidity of the stomach, and flying pains about my ancles and toes, iheir per centages for to-day. 


which I considered to be rheumatic ; and as I have always found in any ai 


|. We went into the beautiful and capacious roons, and admired Chantry’s 


ment that ever afflicted me. that a few days relaxation and residence by the delicate statue of Canning—the intellectual Canning!—and did not admire : 


sea-side was an infallible restorative, I laid a formal statement of my ca<e be 


fore my wife, and with her permission determined to make a holiday, and fairly | the dinmg-room. 
y ’ } ; y | 


run away from business ; and to domicil myself, and my acidities, and w 


Seacombe, on the banks of the Mersey, opposite to Liverpool. 
Mr. Parry is celebrated for the preparation of that savory article, turtle sou; 


my dinner with the usual modicum of it, following it witha glass of punch—for, 


| 
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They tugged and tore to get it out of their mouths, and as all hands were 
engaged in snatching and tearing from eachother, and in doing so, skipped 
and jumped about in all directions, the whole chattering fraternity became com- 
pletely enveloped in a netting of bird-lime, and. made a noise and a riot, such 
as never before was heard, even in a garden devoted to zoology. 

The clamour and confusion of those brutes collected together all the keepers 
and all the company in the gardens; and great indeed was the indignation and 
distress of the former on finding the dirty and adhesive dilemma in which the 
unfortunate monkeys were placed. A week’s holiday, they said,. would be 
necessary in the monkey department, in order to rid them of their netting of 
bird lime. 7 

They began to institute inquiries as to the author of the mischief;. and Peter 
Schlemibl, hearing those inquiries take rather a personal turn towards himself, 
again took my arm, and before I was aware whither we were going, Peter and 
I were tete-a-tete with the lion. 

“ He is a noble animal!” said I. 

‘* He’s up to snuff,” said Peter. 

He then insinuated his box of Lundy-Foot, without the lid, cautiously into 
the lion’s cage, gently obtruding it upon the lion’s notice with the end of his stick. 

The lion, om seeing it, went leisurely to it, and took a hearty snuff, as if he 
had been a snuff-taker from his infancy—the cage echoed with a tremendous 
sneeze, and presently with another, and a third; and he then shook his head, 
and his eyes watered, and he looked very like an old gentleman maudlin drunk 
Again he sneezed, and being impatient at the pungency aud inconvenience, he 
gave vent to. his anger in a fearful roar, which attracted the attention of the 
keepers and visiters, and induced them to come towards us. 

Peter Schlemihi observed their movements, and, again taking me by the arm, 
said—*It is time to be going;’’ and instantly we were by the side of the 
ostrich. 

“ This,” said he, “1s a gentleman of good appetite and strong digestion, so 
I will give him something to exercise both,” taking from his pocket the head 
of an axe, and pitching it into the cage as we passed it. 

We then came to the elephant, and as he held out his huge tronk, movin 
it about, expecting a cake or some other thing edible, Peter Schlemihl pilched 
him severely with the point of his penknife. 

Suddenly I heard a fearful crash, and perceived that the elephant had 
broken down his enclosure, and was rushing towards us in the wildest fury 
imaginable. 

I xurned and ran, endeavouring to make my escape, but such was my fear 
and trepidation, that my knees failed me, and | could not get forward. I seem- 
ed to be rooted to the spot ! 

I saw Peter Schlemihl—the wicked Peter Schlemihl—pass me! He looked 
like an overgrown kangaroo, and appeared to bound away from the spring of 
his tail with the speed of a Congreve rocket. I heard the elephant coming 
after me, bearing down every thing in his course. I heard Mr. Atkins, and all 
his keepers, and all his visitors, in full chase. I felt the elephant breathe upon 
me, and falling down with absolute terror, I felt him pass over me in pursuit 
of his tormentor, Peter Schlemihl, and as one of his feet pressed with 
agonizing weight upon mine, I fainted and became insensible to all that was 

passing. 

Some good persons, I believe, took me out of the gardens, and placed me in 
safety ; and | gradually recovered and proceedec to make the best of my way 
to Seacombe. 
































“The money-changers, and the dealers in gums and spices, and in o:!s and in | 
I had for some days felt myself a little out of sorts, and had suffered from | "ides, «nd in cotton and in fine wool, bave forgotien their commissions end | caped 


. | fat, heavy, old Roman looking person, whose bust was appropriately placed in 


I was going along in a very melancholy mood, when I felt a slap on my 
shoulder, and Peter Schlemihl was walking by my side, apparently as indiffer- 
| ent as if nothing had occurred. 
| ‘That old savage got vexed!” said he. 
| “Indeed,” I replied, ** he might wel!—I hope he caught you and rewarded 
| you for your folly.” 

* Thanks for your good wishes,”’ said Peter, drily, ‘* but you see I have es- 
I made a sudden turn and got amon, the crowd of pursuers, and by 
that means | blinked him ;—but where do you think you are going to!” 

* | am going to Seacombe,”’ I answered 

** Indeed, my good fellow, you are not at present,”’ said Peter; “I wish to 
take a turn in the market, and you must go with me.” 

In vain | remonstrated—he had hold of my arm, and I felt myself irresistibly 


ry | We waiked out upon the gallery ; and, after looking for some time at the | compelled to accompany him 
7 ° . ’ 7 or . “ene > > new Jote ro > > > , > 
aches, in her company, in one of the comfortable rooms of Mr. Parry’s hotel, at , P@noramic scene prese nted to our view, Peter Schlemihl excited my surprise, 


We strolled towards that capacious and convenient market, St. John’s. We 


and, in some measure, my alarm, by climbing, by some means or other—but | entered and found it crowded ; and in lounging round, Peter asked the price ot 
»; | which [ do not to the present hour perfectly comprehend—outside the dome to | every thing from every body and gave an order to every trader m the place. — 
and, as I entertain for it a respect amounting almost to veneration, I introduced | where Britannia sits alone in her giory. 


according to my creed, the man is a noodle that swallows not punch with his at my feet a dead and unsightly mass ! 


turtle. 


I heard a chuckle and a !augh, and looking up, I saw Peter Schlemih! quiet 


Some seconds elapsed before I durst look at him, for I expected him to dro; 


| He bought of all things, from a cocoa nut to a round of beef, and pressed inte 
| the service every carrier about the market. 
| 1 l 
As we proceeded, he nodded to one, winked at another, and spoke to a third 
and used such familiarities to all, that I quite expected to see him handed ou 


Other substantial matters followed, all good in their way, consisting of fish, | ly seated on the lap of Britannia, with one arm round her waist, and looking up | of the market by the police ; but he was suffered to proceed without interrup 


flesh, vegetables, and pastry ; and my wife and I, after dining sumptuousl 


ys | 


into her face with a good-humoured smile, as if he had been saying something | tion, appearing to possess a license for doing impertinent things that would net 


cracked a few walnuts, and drank a little of the excellent wine that was placed arch and amusing ; and she—that deceitful woman, that | always looked upon be tolerated in any other person. 


before us, and felt more disposed to fall into a doze than to remove from o 
quarters. 


I arose the next morning, better in my own estimation for even my single 


with a glowing feeli g of delight, the beautiful scenery of this beautiful place. 


Immediately in front of our sitting-room window is the extensive and impo 


ant town of Liverpool, with her long line of warehouses, her spires, and domes, | ; 
ts. | With that lady. If you do not come down directly I will inform the Mayor and | 


and towers, and more than all, her docks, and quays, and her forest of mas 
bespeaking an extended intercourse with all the nations of the earth, and « 
hibuting in herself no ignoble epitome of the immense trade of England. 

I rambled about the whole of that day, inhaling the breeze from the sea, | 
by no means getting rid eitaer of the acidity of my stomach, or the rheuma 


, . 
ur | as a cold s ony composition—was laughing outright a. Peter's fun! She even 
|} leered athim! But my indignation knew no bounds when [ saw Peter Schle 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ih 


rt- | old fishwife, gently saying, as she began, ‘* Thank you, Peter ! 
* Peter Schlemihi! come down this instant, and do not take such Jibertie 


At length we stopped opposite to the establishment of Miss Hetty Taylor 
- | the good-looking green-grocer, that once on a time received a Tory aristocratu 


mibl take from his pocket a meerschaum, and very calinly fill it and light it, | kiss from Lord Sandon in the face of the whole market. 
night's sojourn by the sea; and I walked on the noble river bank, and enjoyed, | a4 after taking a few whiffs to see that it was thoroughly ignited, put it in the ; 
ya | mouth of Britannia, who began to smoke with ali the force and energy of an | made purchases, all desires to be paid for their goods ; and by all the bearers o! 


‘lo that place he was followed by all the tradespeople, from whom he 


| 


the articles he had purchased, desirous to know to what place they were to 


s | convey their burdens. 


On reaching Miss Hetty Taylor’s establishment, Peter Schlemihl, after 


. . aa | . ; P . ’ f 
‘X- \‘ orporation, and they will punish you well for your impudence! They will | litely bowing to that lady, picked out a quantity of turnips, took out a knile 
| take you before Mr. Hall, the magistrate, and he is not a man to allow ladies to | and in an incredibly short space of time, hollowed them out—cutting features 


ut | be trifled with.” 


tic | Before | had well concluded the sentence, Peter Schlemihl came sliding down 
sensations jn my feet: and I went into the hotel at five o’clock prepared | the dome, and dropped directly upon my toes, so that [ was put to more pain 
; : -7 ! 


again to partake of the good cheer provided by Mr. Parry in the shape of a bey dentists ascending the steps from the steam-packet. 


dinner. 
I had the turtle, and it was, if possible, more delicious that day than pre 


ously ; and I followed it, according to my custom, with a glass of punch. My 


‘It was an accident,” said Peter, 
vi- | ed; but a little exercise will take away the pain 
| 


wife had ordered a small turbot and lobster sauce, with a roasted pig; of botu | 4t 41urious rate, towards the Gooiogical Gardens, 


of which I ate well, and afterwards some pastry. I mention these matters 
minutely, on account of a difference of opinion tnat exists betwixt my medi 
attendant and myseif 


The cloth was withdrawn, and I was in a state of perfect satisfaction and re- | ‘t in your breeches pocket.’ 
pose, and felt myself completely free from all the maladies of life' My wife | ‘Nuts and bird-lime!” I answered, “ and put it in my breeches pocket !- 
drank her usual glass, and I drank two or three from the bottle of excelle 
port that stood on the table ; and, after a vain effort at conversation, my wife with me ! 








ao * Step into taat cellar,” said he, as we were posting along, “ and buy me 
att 


cal | penn’orta of nuts—that's a good fellow —and tnen go into that shop,” point 
| to one, ‘and bay me six penn‘orth of bird-lime—and if you like it, you may | 











To try the experiment, he put his arm within mine, and away we travelled, 


| in the sides of them with surprising celerity—and converted them into genuine, 
orthodox turnip lanterns 
How he managed to put lights into them, I don’t know, but lighted they all 
} g , 


| 
| 
| 
| were; and then Peter Schieimibl began to throw them about like the balls 


** quite an accident! and cannot be help the Indian jugglers ; and away they whirled, in incredible numbers and wi 


astoulshing velocity ! 

The crowd was for a time delighted with the gyrations of the turnip lanterns 
| but, in the course of their whirling about, first one gaping spectator and then 
a | another, aeceived a violent blow on the face, which terminated his satisfaction 

| 


ig From beng anxtous spectators, they became violent assailants, and seizing 


vat | any thing they could lay their hands on, they began to pelt Peter Schlemih 


He actively avoided their missiles, and seemed by his surprising agility, 


— | multiply himself mto a dozen men; and seizing the dillerent articles in tne cal 


t old | indeed, I shall do no such thmg—these are the only pair of trousers I have | riers’ baskets, he set them all in motion in like manner to his turnip lanterns, 
but what are you gomg to do with bird-lime? surely we are not | and so rapid was he in catching aud throwing the different articles ot flying ar 





put on her spectas les and took up the newspapers yoing a bird catching : ; ullery, that they appe ired to possess a perpet ial motion, after being ones 

I philosophised awhile, occasionally sipping my wine, and at length observed ‘es Ne ver you mind '” said he; * will you fetch the articles, or not je cted from his hands . 
the newspaper gradually lowering from my wife’s hands, whilst her head also } No,” I answered, “I will not. ; ; All parties now joined im the melce, and threw things about with frig 
declined ; and her spec'acles dropped from her face to her lap, and her capvery| “ A word of that sort’s enough,” said Schlemihl—“ don’t trouble yourself to | activity ; and turnips, carrots, potatoes, geese, ducks, poultry, legs and mds ° 
soon followed—she was asleep ! “ | say any thing more’—and slipp ng into the cellar, le presently emerged, with | beef, cow-heels, pigs’ heads and feet, eggs, red herrings, and dried ba 

I took another glass of wine, and my thoughts having been previously en- | his hat half-tall of nuts, and alterw going into the shop he had pointed out, | glided through the air with the speed of the wind, crossing at d twisting 
gaged in a «peculation on the results of steam I resumed the train of my | he returne d irom it, rolling betwixt his hands a large ball of something lke | 1a all directions, and now and then conung in no pleasant contact with the he 
musing, when I was aware of the door of our sitting-room gently opening, and sho: maker's wax of Innocent spectators , 

a tall, gentlemanly looking man entered dressed in black ! ‘Here they are,” said Peter—‘‘ and now for the gardens ! In the midst of these proceedings, I observed Peter Schlemihl rolling 
He advanced to the table, and no!ding familiary, helped himself to a glass of | On arriving there, Peter Schlemilil picked up a bit of printed paper, which he ils together, and then he threw walnuts amongst the crowd with 
wine | palmed upon the porter for an or er, ome legerdemain of his, we were | rapidity [hiey were caught; and attempts were made to throw them | 
“Do you know me ?” sa e. esently inside, cheek by jowl, with a blue-faced baboon. On going round, | again, but in vain, for they stuck to whatever they touched ; and the pe 
‘No,”’ s he stopped where a lot of monkeys were confined in a large cage, and Peter | their endeavours to rid themselves of such a nuisance, and to impose It 0 
“J thoughi as much,” he replied. “‘] am Peter Schlemihl—do you know me | smiled at the sight trthbours, wound themselves abuut in a skein of bird-lime. from why 

now? : * Ah, Jacko! Jacko!” said he, pitching two or three nuts amongst the so- | were wholly unable to extricate themselves; and they exhibited as mu 
“Peter Schlemih I answered. ‘O yes—I have heard of you;” but ] | lemn-looking assembly. Instantly the whole body was in confusion, leaping, , and violence as the more serious-looking moukeys, when in a similar 
could not at the mome’t recollect whethar he was the man without a shadow, | squealing, and snatchin fterthe nuts He threw another » which was | dicamen 
or the man with a cork leg. ( it-by a youngster, from whom it itched by an older and more expe In the meantime, so dee tly were all parties engaged, t 
A reflection ; assed throu th my 1 that there was rather an ab-ence o thief Another a mmotuer nut owed, and the same scene was r commencement of the scufite tten, as well as all remembrance 
ceremony in his intiod yu, but I asked him tobe seated, and ir juied his and the sagacious brutes, s¢ r that Peter was the only man in e | originator, and Peter Schlemihl, pincamg my arm, smiled, and said,—* ! 
isivess with me nar t, Watched fh every motivo \ i intense interest I think the poor people are all ¢ into inployment ' let us be core 
“T am come,” said he, ‘to take a walk with you—do you know Liv rpool '” If he went a foot more to one side th :nother, away went the whole mon- | saying, we were forthwith in the street 
I was not at that moment disposed to take a walk, and a certain rheumatic | key population in the same direction If raised or moved his arm, every We made our exit at the side next to the fish-market, which we ent 
twinge in my feet gave me to erstand that a walk would, at that time, be | moukey was on thi qui vive, prepared to spring to the land of promise, to where id walked ;ound, admiring the beaut ful fish that were spread so temp! 
p rticularly disagreea le; f v ( reason, 1 because I was consx s of | the looked-for treasure was cpected to fall; butif he threw a nut in the cage, | on the white marble stalls ; 
something like a repu'sive feel camst the ma resolved al hough I am | then for the scuffle and the noise, the squealing, the growling, the scratching, * What do you think of that said Peter Schlemihl, pointing wit 
intimately acquainted with almost every nook and corner in Liverpool, to det y | and snatching, and clawing! valking-stick to a large turbot that lay quietly before us 
my knowles lve of the place, and tell Mr. Schlemihl a plain le. He continued to mjuette with the ceys for some tim and succeeded in ‘He is a fine fellow,” | answered, * aud the sight of him would be eno 
“ Mr. Sch emihl,” ; d |[— esta shing @ very tree nd very V tercourse betwixt himself and them transtix a go irmand with delight 
‘‘Don't mister me,” he reple ‘‘my name is Peter—Peter Sc} At leng:h, I saw him rolling a t abo vetwixt his hands—he showed it to Peter gave it arap W th the end of his stick, upon which it fl pper 
But do you ki Ls: o! the mnkeys, who all ing { suuches, ready to seiz the r < I vy to the ceil ) me t its progress id, ¥ 
“No,” said I rs the lie at one ste . x : eagerness. He affected to 1 | s ( ns perfect amazeme Peter 5 
I thought so ltort re I have ealled upo mm to tal or eva ' 1 » che arter where they ¢ s rt fish with his s 
5 er | e.adlt ‘ co t \ . , ; ft excit elr atte , ) , no “ 
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“Those were lively dogs,” said he, “ were they not? They gave very ani- 

ated proofs of being fresh!” 
me Oh. Peter Sehlemihl ! Peter Schlemihl !”’ said I, “‘ how can you behave so? 
How can you think of bringing me—an innocent as I am—into these trouble- 
some rows and scrapes? My feet are so painful that I can scarcely put one 
before the other; and yet, not satisfied with wheedling me here to take a walk 
as you pretended, you have kept me in continual crowds, and dangers, and 
difficulties ; and if you proceed, even if I should escape with my life, which is 
hardly probable, it is more than I can possibly expect, to escape being gy 
up by the police as being drunk and disorderly, and taken before Mr. Jus- 
tice Hall to-morrow morning, to answer for your atrocious delinquencies. Oh, 
Peter Schlemihl, I wish I had never seen you!” 

We walked along very moodily, without exchanging another word, and with- 
out the way we were taking being observed by me, until we found ourselves 
opposite to that magnificent hotel, the Adelphi. 

Ve entered the house, and Peter Schlemihl appeared to be as well known, 
and as well attended to by the waiters there, as he had before been at the Mer- 
sey hotel. I heard no order given, and gave none myself; but I suppose some 
sign or token must have passed from Peter, for presently I snuffed the fumes of 
savory turtle, and a couple of plates, with the usual appendages, were smoking 
on the table before us. 

The turtle was exquisite, and there can be no wonder that, after the troubles 
and fatigues that [ had undergone in company with Peter Schlemihl, I enjoyed 
my plate, and drained off my glass of punch, with almost more thag my usual! 
gratification. 

“ Come,” said Peter Schlemihl, when we had finished our turtle, with an air 
of command, that, on two or three occasions, [ had observed him to assume 
towards me, but the repetition of which was not a bit more agreeable because 
I had previously observed it,-—“ Come,” said he, “ time for us to trudge.” 

“T have trudged enough,” I replied, ‘‘ and am not disposed to trudge any 
more.” 

* You are not!” said he. 

I looked a positive confirmation of the statement. 

“ Waiter!” he called out, “ fetch me in a policeman—this fellow’s about to 
turn stupid on my hands.” 

What the deuce do you mean by a policemen?” I said, or rather shouted, 
with some alarm; for, although I stated that I could expect no other than 
to be locked up by the police, yet I felt any thing but a wish to accelerate the 
attentions of that assiduous fraternity towards myself. 

“Mean!” replied Peter Schlemihl, ‘* You left Seacombe under my protec- 
tion, and I mean to return you safe back if I can; and as you refuse to go with 
me, I mean to pace you in the custody of the police, on the charge of breed 
ing @ riot in the marke*, so that I may have you fast against the time when 


ou may be wanted; and, when I have seen you safely disposed of, I mean to | ) 
y y ’ ’ y | know, but the waiter certainly denied all knowledge of Peter Schlemih| ! 


inform your wife where she may find you ; and I mean to recommend that re- 
spectable dozer, to bring you some changes of linen, and other things, to make 


you tolerably comfortable during the tive or six weeks you will have to remain | 


in custody.” ted 3 
“ Custody!” cried I, rising on my legs—‘ what have I done to merit being 
placed in custody, beyond being seen in company with such an arrant scamp as 
yourself?” 
“ «Hush! hush,” said Peter, “no names—gentlemen never use sucli lan- 
guage—all should be peace, and quietness, and repose, and no excitement— 
such ebullitions of warmth are decidedly vulgar. Here’s your hat’’—putting it 
on my head, and settling it, as before, with the weight of his fist. Now you 
are better, you'll not require a keeper yet ;—so come along !” 

[Peter next carries the gouty gentleman to the Cemetery,where they discover 
thirteen Lord Byrons, in embryo, with the necks bare and collars turned over, 
making poetry ; Peter passes them with the conteinpt they merit. The couple 
afterwards proceed to the Custom House.] 


Business was in its heyday, and the rooms were const | 


juently crowded ; 





and j 


I was horrified almost to fainting when I heard Peter Schlemihl, very calmly | 


and deliberately, and with great distinctness of voice, ask me to reach a great 
spring clock which was suspe nded against a wall, 


I could discover 


and put it his pocke t! 


ier he 


{ 1 


I looked at him to see if really 
veated his request in a tone that see med to say that he would be o y- 
that I had no alter- 
I got upon a desk, and reached down the abominable 


whet Was in Carnest, 
but he re} 
and muttered something about a policeman, and I felt 
native | 


clock, and to my s irprise it sli ped easily into his pocket, 


ol. 
put to com} ly 
and to my greater 
surprise, no one in the room took notice of the transaction ! ‘ 

I hastened out ofthe piace, determined to get away and 
and was running away to Canning Dock from the Custom-house, making the 
best of my way to the Prince’s Parade, when I felt 
nd turning my head, I found, to my grief 
accompanied by Peter Schlemihl! 

He gave me a kn wing look ; and as we trudged or, shoulder to shoulder, 
“ This is a mee k we've got,”’ said he. 

I was ready to drop with vexation, but it was of no use—it did not in the 
least disturb the equanimity of Peter Schlemihl 

“Stop !’’ said he, at length, seizing me by t 
I am going te 


return to Seacombe ; 





a person runnis mgside 





of me; ana un | was 


cioc 


he shoulder—“ it is worse than 
ueslése 10 Waste Gur Wind te this war smoke a cigar—wlll you 


—it is areal good one 


I was grown desperate, and was glad of any t 


have one 
hing for a change; so I took a 
cigar and began to smoke furiously 

In this mood we went on together, both smoking ; 


mind, | was led by Peter $ 


but, 
Schlemihl past the proper place of embarkation for 
and as we were proceeding along Bath-street, he pt the finish to 
my distress and rage, by sticking his lighted cigar into a cart-load of hemp that 
ed at a warehouse 


. } 
Seacombe 9 


was being dischar 


le was ina blaze—the wareh¢ took fire—the firs 








followed, still more severe—it was no longer a nibble, but a downright severe 
bite—a bite froin something that had powerful mandibles to bite with—the 
pain was excessive, and too severe to beendured with any thing like patience ; 
and, casting my eyes downwards, I beheld, through the clear green water, a 
shoal of huge black lobsters and crabs, gnawing away at my toes with all their 
might and main; whilst other monsters were struggling through the black and 
ugly mass, endeavouring to force tueir way that they might have a bite. 

Another nip came, so savage that I screamed out, and Peter Schlemihl 
once more jerked me into the boat. 

But his amusement, if amusement he derived from the exercise, was now 
at an end; for just at that moment the Commodore, Glasgow Packet, steamed 
up, and takirlg us in tow, we were landed at Seacombe in an incredible short 
time ; and during our passage, my well-saturated clothes became thoroughly 


SS 


165 


ee 

March 25.—A man shows as scant a stock of ideas as of gallantry, who com- 
pliments one woman at the expense of another. 

March 26.—The Tell-tale Trees.—A facetious old gentleman rode one day 
| along a road, which two lovers had previously perambulated the same morning ; 
the young lady was visiting in his house. When they met at dinner the damsel 
asked her host, “if he had had a pleasant ride.” ~ 

“ Extremely so, my dear; the trees whispered to me all the way.” 

Indeed, sir! why what could they say ?” 

“« Why, my dear, the great oak outside the town told me, that you had passed 
under it to adjust your shawl ; the elm-row said that Sir A. had aubeubd your 
hand the whole way it extends ; the fir-belt betrayed the tender declaration, 
and the stunted little sycanore had heard the first kiss ” 

March 27.—I have known the simplicity of childhood in persons of mature 

















dry. 
Peter Schlemihl, with affected pity for the soreness of my feet, assisted me 


up tothe hotel, and into the room, and placed me into the very chair in which | 


I had been sitting when he first obtruded his unwelcome presence upon me ; 
and, to my surprise, and somewhat to my relief, I perceived that my wife still 
remained in the doze in which I left her. ‘ 

Peter Schlemihl also took a chair and helped himself to a glass of wine, and 
me to another, and, after sitting some time in silence, ‘‘ Well !”’ said he, ‘ are 
you almost recruited ?” 

‘| am much better, certainly,” I answered. 

“* Are you ready to start again?”’ said Peter. 

“ Start again! where?” | replied. 

“On our walk,” said Peter, * surely it is not over yet!” 

“Not over yet!” I answered: “ if ever any man catches me again walk- 
ing with you, Peter Schlemihl, I'll give him leave to call me the wandering 
Jew!” 

‘*Oh! that is your determination, is it !”’ said he: ‘very well, be it so, my 
fine fellow. In that case, I will take my departure, leaving you this token of 
remembrance,’’—saying which he got up and jumped full five feet high, alight- 
ing with his two heavy heels immediately upon my toes, and then deliberately 
walked out of the room, impudently winking his eye at me as he went through 
the door-way 

The cruel agony of that jump made me roar out, and roll off my chair upon 
the ground, from very pain; and my wife, awaking at the noise, raised me up, 
and inquired what was the matter. 

* That Peter Schlemihl!”? said I—* that infernal Peter Schlemihl! he has 
lamed me for life ! 

** Peter Schlemihl!” exclaimed my wife—‘ you are dreaming !” 

I, however, knew better, and rang the bell, and inquired for Peter Schlemihl ; 
but whether the waiter was in his confidence, or whether Peter Schlemihl had 
managed to make his entrance and his exit without being perceived, | do not 


I then detailed the whole of my adventures to my wife, commencing wi:h 
the first obtrusion of Peter Schlemuhl into the room, and ending with the jamp- 
ing upon my tues when he took his final departure. 

Sull she said it was but a dream ! 

I took off my stockings, and showed her my toes, red and angry, and evident- 
ly glazed and sore from the stamping and trainpling, and nibbling and biting, 
to which they had been subjected; and I asked her whether, with such proot 
as that before her eyes, she could entertain any doubt of my having been abus- 
ed and ill-treated, through the instrumentality of Peter Schlemihl. 

Sull she persisted that it was but a dream! 

Ithen rang the bell, and requested the attendance of Mr. Parry, and every 
man and woman servant in the house. I described Peter Schlemihl—a tall, 
thin, gentlemaly-looking man, aged about thirty, dressed in a black surtout, 
black stock, and dark trowsers—a long nuse, and sharpish features, dark eyes, 
aud black hair—wore his hat aside, a walking-stick in his i 


hands, and a pair of 
vOOts On iis feet, his plaguy thick | l 


1€€1s 
One and all declared they had seen no such man! 
I vezged ot Mr Parry tnat he would search about the premises for him, and 


desire tuat stout gentleman, Mr. Smith, to prevent his going away by any of 
the packets. ‘ You will be sure to find him,” said I, * an! he has got the 
Custom house clock in his pocket.” But stout Mr. Smith avers that he has 


not yet received three pence for him, and to this hour he remains undiscovered, 


which is to me very remarkable. 


that [ soon afterwards 


treatment to which my 


1 sutlered such torment in my feet, 


went to bed, 
but not to sleep - for 


toes had been ex- 
igs and twinges, that I could not close my eyes: 
and to make matters worse, when I atte mpted to rise in the morning, 1 was 
unable to put a loot to the floor as 


the infamous 





pose d occasioned such 


ach 
achi 


A surgeon, (a med 


ical gentleman, the cant phrase for one of those bundles of 
cruelty.) was umediately called in, and u looking at iny toes, he significantly 
said, ** It is the our! . 


Wishing to undeceive him, I gave him a minute narrative of all I had endur- 


| ed—told him the various stampings and squeez ngs to which I had been a 


| compelled me to do duty for a fish-line off 


in my confusion of | 


Instantly the whol just -engines 
were called for—a crowd collected—a body of police appeared—search com- 
menced for the incendiary—and to « scape from the consequences of this dia- 
bolical act of my companion, I made the best of my way to the river side, and 
jum pe ov the first thing I came to inthe shape of a boat, embling trom head 
to foot, and seeing nothing but the gallows before me 

* Cut the p er,” said Peter Schlemihl—for to my utter horror and dismay | 
he was he boat likewise—‘‘cut the painter, and let her drif th the 
tide.” There appeared nothing better to be done, d Icu 1@ pa er, an 
shove d the boat off ; nd, as it was ebb t de, I very soon saw rr sell yating 
past the Seacombe Hotel, with a fair prospect ft volng Out to sea in open 
boat, in the co pany Of that most atrocious of villams, Peter Schlem : 

There was but a single oar in the boat; a: d with it Peter Schl hl did his 
best to get her irom the shore, a d | devout! hoped that some ly on the 
Cheshire de of the river, seeing our distress, would come to our relief, but no 
such thu o0Ok piace We neared the Rock Lighthouse swept st with 
the ap} it speed of a racehor and were very soon at sea, hav iring 
our progress, t flaines of the warehouse spread ind extend thie ve 
into a tre 1 S lire 

] was co ine sh 9 nd the rolling motion ol e be occ 4310 ad swim 
ming nm 1, and any thing but an agreeable sensstion in my stomach, and, 
by t at e of Peter Schlemihl, [lay down at the bottom of the boa id feli 

ito a doze : 

On awasening, I found we were in perfectly sm vater, u] i som 
oi wich the boat loat KC rull, uite i ee tron pore oO oO whist 
on oO! ope a, and on other a mo taino ( ntrv, but no 
house or Vit V : 

W | juired from Peter Schlemihl, though I arcely ex 
) ted s ry answer! 

Wi e off | of Man,”* answered Peter, ind in a capita place YI 
d d yo everi io t i 

I \ Lin the hi \ 

a better beg * said he 

“* Be ) i ] rnhed, and how am [ to ccon\) it t feat, I iould 
like t ow, seeing that the only implements on board the bo you and J 
ind i ‘ i 4 I 

I S you,’ said Peter , Upon wile he came to me 1, we | iting 
iim t zed me by the hair of my head d 1 je ew ine Over 
the side of the boat, where he held me with my chin t above nd my body 
and le dangling underneath the water! 

Ina c felt a nibbling at the s of my it foo rose 

~ ] 
alte i hilar bl ng at the toes of m The ( nore 
u ct at le ngth hurting me lerably I wav 'f) 


martyr—the nibblings and bitings that | had undergone, when Peter Schiemihl 
the Isle of Man, andthe savage jump 
age trute treated me when he tovk himself away ! 

“Tt is alla dream !” said my wite. ; 

“It is dyspepsia and night-mare,” said the doctor, “and the result is the 
gout !" 

Which do you think is righ 


with which the sev 


me 
MY DAY BOOK. 

(Continued from the last Alinon.) 

‘s.)\—When Britton pub- 
M'Kenz:e made a fine drawing of Chantrey’s 
the two children of W. Robertson in Litehtield cathedral. 
ly filled wp with architectural remains in the back gro ind, 


iosities of Literature, (not D'Israel 


edral Re mains, 





Was r¢ borate 





r. Bb tearing the cost would be too great, instructed Le Ke ux to 
tinish tombs, and to leave merely the outline of the other parts of the 
raw I on cominvg in, and hear ng this, took u S| ortive miscalel the 
‘ , and unknown to Le Keux, scratched at the foot of another 
i Cu ns pt 1, whi iangs over the tom), (distinct from it,) in 
airy characters A fine ving spoiled by John Britton The plate was 
st ) veral impre ons got into circulation, aro ot s, that in 
ew | \ 
March 2! { Ciouds.—Clouds are a mystery in our childish years, and 
\ ot les 0 In after life 

i iful ¢ we eu ind ive motion void 
of? of colou wou mass, of f l ] 4 ’ f W hat It 
ell e i id id weaves your vari lazzling hues? 

yar j Its i d t 
/ ¢ i fs? i $ 
Wi ON, 

Yes, there is among your crowd ls, and we may note the delicate 
tincture nd Ost coun r sha on I eze sweeps by nd the 
lig » Mor ) y ) lo ) surnmmer sea 
tha ! sie On DIG } t ‘ to yo t were va to 
multip excels! There flush on s i earth, w i 
can cu s i with s cloud the 
adtal 1 Ol we as il Ws & 3 

Mare en i ( o Lady Lor i y B. « t rvo 
to Sy D y ay of several w they bec ie familiarly a i d 

mh ¥ ol ey] { isa 3 ( nie ) i ivatled i¢ ) 
ar of luis le ‘ rhe s lk ili interes ierself in h 1 
In o I P she co ed ‘If I had but a tow, I sho ) 
pertectl ) Li ordsaip 1 f to make her so, and acco a 
cow ) i l ve oO li e lamuly left > on a tour w her 
rapt r ( height 

March 23 \ an alese € ol ‘ tis the fan returr d Lord 
iit ) o ww how higl ut yineter of periect happine stood, 
called a r Ou his en ce, t old dame exclaimed—“ O the 
onny cow, t iui cow » t pe trcasur my ik ’ It 
only aru i oO lave a ve evel to shelter the beast in 

! 

Line S er w n ad ind co ri hove 
Vas 0 { Old tine summ 0 ( 

hie 1 ol s vinter « ) | ) 

i t 


age, and again, the grossness of experience, in those who could not have 
| learned ill. 
March 28.—Peter the Second.—A rascally broken-down lawyer was the 
{constant plague of his fraternity, as he always took care to tax each one 
he met: he asked for loans, but his friends knew well that by loans was 
meant gifts. 

Our Peter Peebles called one day (in the week previous to the assizes) on a 
prosperous brother attorney, and modestly preferred the old request—-“ the loan 
of a guinea.” 

The tired-out lawyer said—‘* Here are two guineas, which I'll gladly give 
you out and out, if you engage never to come to me again.” 

Peter’s grave face of calculation was a fine study at this moment. But he 
| withstood temptation—magnanimously waving the guineas from him, he ex- 
| claimed with his slow-shaking head—*I feel your kindness, sir, and am most 
| grateful for it; but I must be allowed to say that I rate your acquaintance at 
| far more than two guineas: besides, sir, my best harvest (the assizes) now is 

near, and if I can but rub on till then by borrowing one from you, my rents will 
come in duly from the bench and the bar.” 

Peter was right—his friend’s acquaintance was proved to be worth more than 
two guineas, and he was wise not to lower his rents. 
{ March 29.—The Cynthia of the moment.—‘* How dull fair Cynthia looked 
| to-night,” said Lydia Languish, one morning to her waiting-maid, as she dis- 
| robed after driving home from the county ball. 
| What young lady was dull, because she did not get partners, ma’am *’ 
asked the puzzled abigail. 

March 30.—State, like velvet, is heavy and cumbersome alone, but when it 
adorns the satin of courtesy, it is elegant, rich, and admired. 

March 31.—Quid pro quo.—The late Duke of A married his daughter's 
governess. 
~ “T wonder,” said he to the Marquis of E., (who had married a poor Welsh 
girl,) “that you did not persuade Lady E. to learn French.” 

**T wanted her for my wife, not my governess,” retorted the marquis. 








ec 
RESISTANCE OF THE AIR ON RAILWAYS. 
(From the Monthly Chronicle.) 


The method decided on for investigating the resistance upen the Great West- 
ern was the common method of observing the rate at which a train in motion 
is gradually retarded. If it be admitted (as it has been always assumed to 
be) that friction is the only, or the principal retarding influence, it must 
then be admitted also that the velocity which a carriage will lose when 
not impelled by any force will be equal in equal times. On this principle 
proper formuls were constructed by Dr. Lardner, in which due allowance 
was made for the effect of the momentum of the wheels of the carriages in ro- 
tation ; and in order to obtain as great a number as possible of distinct experi- 
ments, from which a mean value of the friction might be deduced, he divided 
the interval between the moment at which the carriage was dismissed with a 
known speed, until it came to rest, into a succession of short intervals, for each 
of which the velocity lost in each of these successive intervals was ascertained, 
and such velocity formed a datuin from which the amount of friction or resist - 
ance might be calculated. 

Upon applying these formule to a number of the experiments a result was 
obtained which was so unexpected, that in the first instance it was deemed 
to be an error of calculation. Jt was found, in fact, that the computed amount 
of resistance forthe first interval in each experiment after the train was dis- 
missed, was enormously greater than any estimate which had ever been made 
of that resistance. Thus it was found that when the train was started with a 
speed of about thirty miles an hour, the computed value of the friction was 
about twenty pounds a ton, instead of not exceeding, according to the common 
estimate, eight or ten pounds! ‘The idea that this proceeded from any error 
of calculation or of observation was soon dispelled by finding that a like result 
followed from every experiment, and every calculation, without exception. It 
that the computed value of the resistance was greatly in- 
creased where the velocity of the train was considerable at starting. It was 
| farther observed that the computed values for the successive intervals until the 
| train was redueed to rest was gradually less, the computed value for the first 
| interval being generally two or three times greater than for the last. 

No doubt remained that the resistance which was developed in these com- 
putations was a real resistance of much larger amount than any which has been 
hitherto contemplated, and that it has a direct dependence on the velocity, 
which it is known friction has not. 

The atmosphere of course presented itself at once as the cause of th’s resis- 
| tance. It has been established by the experiments of various philosophers 
| that this resistance within the limits of their experiments increase as the square 





} 
was also observe 


| 





of the velocity ; but their experimeuts did not extend to ra lway speed, and 
It was thought ne- 
| cessary, thercfo e, to reduce the question to immediate experiment on the rail- 
| ways themselves. For this purpose Dr. Lardner proposed, as an experimentum 
of coaches at a high speed down a steep inclined 

ve with precis on the extent to which it would be accelerat- 


therefore could not be assumed with certainty as a datum. 


crucis, to dismiss a 
plane, and to obs« 
ed in its descc 


train 





were true that the resistance 


nt by the g-avity of the plane. If 
} Indt sated by the above calculatio.s was rally that of th atmos} here, and that 
that resistance increased as the square of the speed, it was expecied that in the 
| descent a speed would be obtamed which might produce a resistance equal to 
|the gravity of the plane, and that when that happencd no further acceleration 
would take place, but that ‘he train would move uniformly to the foot of the 
plane. It was further proposed to select a second planc less ste p than the first 
ind ‘o make upon it a like « spetimeat ; the gravity upon the latter being less 
}inhan. po he iormer In pi /poru nto its inclination, a less sp ed wou'd produce 
a Tesistance in equilibrium with it, so that each plane wou'd have a lunit to tts 
| a elerating power, depending jointly on the res:stance of the air, and the weight 
} Of the train. 
| It was likew ) d to. the weight of the train upoo the same plan 
| in hich ca e limiting velocity would be varied in a corresponding mannei 
| hese ex in ve acco rly ‘rid with complete results, verifying 
il] v om ! l I two planes st ected for the purpos 
« the Vi 0 | i’| ou ta Liverpo | and M nc i K ‘ 
| at ‘ d P ( G J yn Rulwa t f ling 
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day of universal rejoicing, a young Queen took possession of the throne of her 
ancestors, and eat upon 


‘* The sacred seat of Scotia’s ancient sway ;” 


and the crown of these realme was placed upon her youthful head. At the pe- 
nod of that auspicious event the press tcemed with descriptions of every part of 
the august ceremony, even to the most minute portion of the paraphernalia. 
Among the rest, not the least interesting was the account of the origin and 
strange mutations of what is now called St. Edward’s Chair, by many the Fatal 
Chair, but more commonly the Chair of Scone, whence it was removed by order 
of Edward [; who, with the policy of a couqueror, endeavonred to abolish 
those distinctions which might serve to keep the Scotch nation in its former 
state of independence ; and ihe more effec:ually to accomplish this, he careful- 
ly destroyed all records aud monuments of antiquity, that inspired the Scois 
with a spirit of national pride. 


‘“Tmperial Scone, how is thy pomp defac'd, 
Thy archeives rifi’d and thy glories raz’d, 
Thy sacred monuments (the prize of war) 
And spoils of ages grac’d th’ usurper's car! 
The deeds and records of great Fergus’ line, | 
The Fata! Stone torn fiom its hallow’d shrine !” 


In order more clearly to elucidate the subject of this letter, I will, with your 
permission, give a more detailed and circumstantial account of this celebrated 
stone ; and, as it differs in many points from the accounts already given, I trust 
it may prove not altogether unacceptable to those readers of the Court Jour- | 
nal who delight in historical researcb. I must, however, premise with a brief 
notice of the origin of the Scots, which according to some historians was from 
the Greeks and Egyptians. There wasa certain nobleman among the Greeks, 
named Gaothelus, the son of Cecrops, king of Athens. This Gaothelus, being | 
banished by his father for his wild exploits in Macedonia, got together a number 
of strong and lusty young men, with whom he fled into Egypt, and arrived there 
in the 33rd year of Pharaoh Orus, who desired his assistance against the Ethi- 
epians, who had invaded Egypt as far as Memphis. Gaothelus, in return for 
his favourable reception, went with his band against the Ethiopians, under 
Moses, the captain-general of the army ; and having obtained the victory, and 
also conquered Saba, for these, and other valiant deeds, he grew in such esteem 
with Pharaoh, that he gave him his daughter Scota in marriage. From her the 
Scots derived their name, as will be mentioned hereafter. 

Being advanced by this honourable marriage, and obtaining thereby the city 
of Thebes, he lived during the days of Pharaoh in great respect; but after that 
king’s death, his grandson, that Pharaoh who so cruelly oppressed the Israel- 
ites, had no regard to Gaothelus or his services—upon which, being warned by 
Moses of the plagues that would happen to the Egyptians, he prepared to re- 
move into some other country ; and accordingly took his wife and children and 
a great number of Greeks and Egyptians, and hoisting sail, departed from the 
mouth of the river Nile, after having dwelt in Egypt thirty-nine years. 

After some trouble in the voyage, they landed in a part ef Spain now called 
Portugal, and, having conquered the natives, they removed to the northern part 
of Spain, and there built a city in Gallicia (Callceci,) naming it Brigantia, which 
is now Compostella. Here Gaothelus, taking upon him the title of King, sat 
upon his ‘* Marble Stome,”’ and devised and ordained laws ; and because he 
would have his people known by one name, he gave commandment that they 
should be called Scottishmen, or Scots, from his wife Scota. I know not how 
far this account of the origin of the Scots may suit some of your more erudite 
an‘iquarian readers; it will, doubtless, appear new and something startling. — 
At all events, it is as probable as most other accounts given upon the same 
subject. But to continue. 

When he perceived that they multiplied so fast that the country was not able 
to sustain them, and understanding that there was an island lying north over 
against Spain, in which there were but few inhabitants, he caused all his ships 
to be brought together into a haven near Brigantia; and there commending a 
great army to be assembled, he appointed his two sons, Hiberus and Himerus, 
to convoy them over to that island, which from Hiberus took the name Hiber- 


fhe Albion. 


, might continue without any material injury to the commonwealth ; but the 
' Earl of Haddington and Visconnt Ebrington could not both be Viceroys in Ire 
_land—Viscount Melbourne and Sir Robert Peel could not be joint Premiers. 
| Sir Robert Peel’s speech was eminen'ly successful in putting Ministers and 
their majority in an absurd position He showed that their resolution could 
not essentially alter the state of the case—would not free the Government from 
that “censure” which weighed so heavily upon them : that the Lords would 
_not be interrupted in their inquiries or influenced in their verdict by the vote of 
the House of Commons : that the appointment of the Committee could not be 
regarded as an attack, seeing that it had been a common practice to institute 
‘similar inquiries without offence to men in power: besides, hostile intention 
was disavowed by the Conservatives. In the process of proving that the assign- 
_ed reason for the motion was unreal, Sir Robert lifted just so much of the Minis- 
| terial curtain as to exhibit the actual design. They who recollected that the 
_Gevernment had frequently endured greater indignities without resenting them, 
must have yeilded to the conviction that the Lord’s vote was seized as an ex- 
| cuse forthe unavowed objects, and that the delicate sensitiveness on the pre- 
sent occasion had a remoter and deeper origin. Sir Robert refraimed from 
using the advantage he possessed. e would not press eagerly against the 
Ministers he feared to overthrow. He established his own case, but it was only 
one of form. Never was the Fabian policy of the Opposition leader more trans- 
parent. It was in keeping with this tone of moderation to announce that 
Ireland ought to be governed on Liberal principles ; that there should be no 
religious qualifications or disqualifications for office; that the spirit of the Catholic 
Relief Act ought to be practically enforced. 

Colonel Perceval, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Litton, and Mr. Emerson Tennent, on one 
side, Mr. Pigot and Lord Morpeth on the other, were the principal speakers, as 
the lawyers say, to evidence. They dealt accordmg to their political bias, with 
the almost interminable statements which form the goundwork of the charges 
against the late Lord-Lieutenant. Sir Janes Graham occupied the House, 
more suo, with long extracts from speeches and dispatches, on that very novel 
and amusing topic, the connection of political agitation with predial disturbance. 

The impression, however, created by a perusal of the discussion, is favourable 
to Lord Normanby. He may have liberated prisoners hastily, and for effect, 
during his tour in 1836; but we find no other charge remaining unrebutted.— 
It seems established, that crimes of every description have decreased ; although 
contested elections have stimulated political animosity, aud numerous eject- 
ments of Catholic peasantry by Protestant landlords have augmented the previ- 
ously existing mass of misery. ‘The trade of the country has improved, and the 
value of property bas advanced materially. Above all, the Irish Government 
has conciliated the Irish People. ‘‘ The Castle” is no longer regarded as the 
seat of machination for oppressing the Catholic millious ; who, on the contrary, 
now rely on their rulers for protection. 

Some will be eager to infer from the result of this protracted conflict, that 
the Melbourne Ministry is more tirmly seated im office. The seeming advan- 
tage is only such on the surface. It was known that a majority of the House 
of Commons would maintain “the Irish policy.” Equally notorious was Sir 
Robert Peel’s determination not to commit himself to a fresh quarrel with the 
Irish people by directly condemning it. 

The impossibility of maintaining themselves much longer in office on the 
pretence of keeping the Orangemen out of Dublin Castle, 1s made too manifest 
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of the preamble? It recited that the House of Assembly of the island of 
Jainaica had been summoned to meet on the 17th of December, 1838, to 
make laws and ordinances for the well-being of the colony; that the House 
did then meet, and resolved, that unless certain conditions were complied 
with, to which it was not expedient that Parliament should accede, they 
would abstain from exercising their legislative functions, except such as 
might benecessary to maintain inviolate the public faith of the island, and, that, 
therefore, it had become necessary to make and ordain laws for the govern- 
ment of the colony. Now, he denied that the House of Assembly required any 
such conditions. ‘They passed, indeed, certain resolutions, which were to this 
effect— Resoived, Ist, that the act of the British Parliament, entitled ‘ An 
Act for the betier Government of Prisons in the West Iudies,’ is a violation of 
our inherent rights as British subjects, as recognised by the constitution of this 
island and by the act 13th George II. cap. 12; that the same has no: and ought 
not to have the force of law in this island, and that the authorities will not be 
justified in acting on it. Resolved, 2d, that the violation of our frights by the 
Parliament of Great Britain, in which we are not represented, is he less ex- 
cusable, inasmuch as the house was prepared to enter into the consideration of 
prison discipline as soon as the report of her Majesty’s commissioner was offici- 
cially before them. Resolved, 3d, that the nouse have witnessed with the 
deepest regret the unmerited censure passed upon the inhabitants of this island, 
the extent to which the public mind in Great Britain has been po'soned against 
them, the absence of all confidence in the Legisla‘ure, the reck!ess manner in 
which the laws passed by it have been disallowed, and the system of legislation 
for the colonies which has been determined on, and that body has ceased to ex- 
ist for any purpose usetul to the people whom they represent. Resolved, 4th, 
therefore, that in the opinion o! this house, they will best consult their own honour, 
the interest of the:r constituents, and the peaec and well-being of the colony, by 
abstaining from the exercise of any legislative function, excepting such as may 
be necessary, to preserve inviolate the faith of the island with the public colony, 
until her Most Gracious Majesty's pleasure shall be made known, whether her 
subjects of Jamaica, now happily in a state of freedom, are henceforth to be treat- 
ed as subjects with the power of making laws, as hitherto, for their own govern- 
ment, or whether they are to be treated as a conquered colony, and governed 
by Parliamentary legislation and orders in Council, or, as in the case of the 
late Amended Abolition Act. by investing the governor of the island with the 
arbitrary power of issuiag proclamations having the furce of law over the 
lives and properties of the people.’’ These resolutions were adopted on the 
3st of October, and in consequence of their adoption the Govemor dissolved 
the House of Assembiy, and appealed to the constituency of the island. A 
new election took place; the new house met on the 18 of December, 1838, and re- 
solved that the Prison Act was an interference with the right of internal legis- 
lation which they enjoyed, and made their appeal from her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, by whom that bill had been introduced, to her Majesty, and expressed 
their intention of abstaining from all legislation, except such as related to pro- 
viding for the public supplies, until her Majesty should be pleased to give them 
an answer. Now, that was the act, and the only act, for which her Majesty's 
Government had thought fit to visit the people of Jamaica, by whose representa- 
tives in the House of Assembly that act was done, with the punishment of a 
suspension of their constitution. Now, he would show to the Rouse in what 
respects this measure of the Imperial Parliament had interfered with the rights 





for denial. If the Melbourne Whigs were uneasy before the motion in the Com- 


of internal legislation enjoyed by the House of Assembly, which rights of internal 





mons, and the expression of opinion is elicited, assuredly they are not tranquil 
now. Lord Morpeth declared that Ministers ‘* would no longer exist on suf- 
ferance.” Bravely mouthed! but did not Sir R. Peel frame his amendment so 
as to repeal Radical aid, which by another course he might have secured for 
hold office on the sufferance of Sir Robert Peel. 


rr 


Kntperial Parliament, 


House of Commons, April 22. 








nia, or Ireland. Here I must pause awhile, for fear of encroaching too much 
upon your space. I have brought the Scots, together with the celebrated 
“Palladium,” into Ireland, where, as will be afterwards shown, they formed a 
very extensive colony, which, in after years, gave rise to a distinct natien, 
* renowned in arts and arms.” C. P. Jounson. 


——<a 


From the Morning Post, April 20.—The late Division in Parliament. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

At length the wearisome, and we may add unprofitable, debate on the Irish 
policy of the Government, has been brought to a close. 

The House first divided on Sir Robert Peel's amendment, and the numbers 
were— 

For the amendment, 296.—Against it, 318. Apparent majority in favour of 
Ministers, 22 

But the public must not be deceived in this matter. There happen to be 
thirty-six paid members of the government who have seats in the House ; and, 
as the question was a vote of confidence in themselves, it is only bare justice to 
their delicacy that, by deducting them from the gross majority, they should 
have the full benefit of the opinion expressed by the Commons of Great 
Britain—Jreiand included. 

The division would then stand thus :— 





THE JAMAICA DISFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 


| Mr. LABOUCHERE moved the second reading of the Bill. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said he would say a word as to his own views on some 
points connected with this measure. His opinion was, that Parliament should 
adhere to the Prisons Bill. (Hear, hear.) That, he thought, was a neces- 

| sary course. At the same time he did think it would be wise, when they were 
about to suspend the constitution of Jamaica for five years, and to impose tax- 
ation to a considerable extent by a government which was any thing but popu 
lar in its form—he did think that before adepting that course they should see 
whether they could not find out some other alternative. He would wish to 
give to the local government of Jamaica an opportunity of re-considering their 
| course. They must contend for their right to pass and to adhere to that mea- 
sure, and so express themselves to the House of Assembly, while they gave 
them the opportunity of re-considering the measures they had adopted.— 
At the same time he would admit that it might be necessary to provide for the 
contingency of the House of Assembly continuing refractory, and if her Majes- 
ty’s Government should convince him of the necessity of providing for such a 
contingency, he would consent to confide to them power to carry on for a time 
the government of Jamaica until Parliament should decide otherwise ; and, if it 
could be further shown that public business would be prejudiced by any delay, 
he would not object to go on with the bill; he would not make any opposition 
to its proceeding. He, therefore, would not object to the second reading of 


— 


| 


Against Sir Robert Peel’s amendment 318 | the bill now, and to go to the consideration of it in committee, but he still thought 
Dates f on » ‘ = — : “4 that some reasonable time should be allowed for the consideration of the argu- 
Deduct members of government voting to retain their offices* 36 282 | es of councel. If the severnment theetit his oni mesh. than 
For Sir Robert Peel’s amendment : 2 ; } : 296 | ments ¢ counse e governmen 1ougA E US Opinion reasonabie, they 

would adopt it. It was possible that after hearing counsel he might be con- 
Actual majority against Ministers 16 | vinced that the bill was proper and necessary, in which case he would agree 


By previous arrangement, and only on account of the lateness of the hour, 
it was then agreed that no division should take place on Lord John Russell's 
motion—Sir Robert Peel merely stipulating that all hon. members, who voted 
for his amendment, should be understood as having voted against the noble 
Lord. 

The next and last proceeding of the night, or rather morning, was to divide 
on Mr. ‘I’. Duncombe’s proposed addition to Lord John Russell's resolution, to 
the effect that further Parliamentary Reform was necessary. 

On this oceasion there appeared— 

For Mr. ‘T. Duncombe’s motion, 81.—Against it, 299.—Majority against 
the motion, 218. 

* Members of Government voting to retain their office :— 

Sir C, Adam, Colonel Anson, F. ‘I’. Baring, R. Bernal, GS. Bying. Sir J. 
Campbell, W. Cowper, Lord Da'meny, Sir R. Donkin, R. Gorden, Sir G. Grey, 
Sir J. Hobhouse, Lord Howiek, H. Labouchere, F. Maule, Lord Morpeth, J 
A. Murray, Kt. O'Ferrall, Lord A. Paget, Lord Palmerston, J Parker, Sir H 
Parnell, . Pigot. T. S. Rice, H. Rich, Sir R. Rolfe, Lord John Russell, Lord 
Seymour, RK. V. Smith, E. J. Stanley, R. Steuart, Lord Surrey, C. P. Thomson, 
Sir T. Troubridge, Sir H. Vivian, C. Wood. : 

(From the Spectator.) 


The fictitious *‘ crisis” is over, Ministers have been reprieved by the “ mea- 


to it. 
| It was then ordered (on the motion of Sir R. H. Inglis) that Mr. Burge be 
heard as counsel for the House of Assembly, and (on the motion of Mr. Gudson) 
that Mr. Serieant Merewether be heard for the people of Jamaica 

These gentlemen were called in, and were accompanied by a third learned 
counsel, whose name we did not learn. 
| The SPEAKER then put the question, that the bill be read a second time, 
| which was agreed to. After which, 
| Mr. BURGE proceeded to address the House. He said that he appeared 
there as the agent for the Hon.{the House of Assembly of Jamaica, holding 
that office in virtue of several acts of that body. He appeared there to oppose 
the bill which had just been read a second time—a bill which intlicted upo 


the people of that colony a punishment une xampled in its extent. as if their 





alleged crime had been unexampled in extent—a punishment which was not 
justified by anything stated in the preambte of the bill. That punishment was the 
forfeiture of the constitution which the colony had so long enjoyed, and whic! 
punisliment was in violation of the constitutional principle—that no inan shoul 


be deprived of bis property without his own consent The nil t t was 


no 
proposed, was to transfer all the power of the Executive Government to a bor 
composed of the Governor and a council nommated by the Crown, whose 


existence was to be at the will of the Crown, and whose measures were to be 
uncontrolled by the people of the colony. The government there consisted of 


‘ { 
suring-cast majority of the House of Commons, to whom they sued for a | the Sovereicn, as represented by the governor or lieutenant-governor, a coun- 

ais toy ‘cial lif a = lon an - — ’ 
prolongation of official life How many weeks or mouths they are destined to | cil, generally consisting of twelve persons, and nominated by the Crown, but 
survive, is of tae utmost Uncertainty , but not yet is their excision to be ac- 


complisied, either by hostile efforts of Tories or open onslaught of Radicals. 
Probably they will die of gradual decay and sheer inanition,—unless accident 
or internal treachery shall suddenly terminate their existence ; when Sir Kobert 
Peel will quietly walk into the Cabinet over their unhonoured tomb. 

The debate on the resolution expressing approval of the Irish policy of the 
Ministers, has continued during the entire week. Speeches by Lord John 
Russel and Sir Robert Peel gave interest and animation to the first night’s 
discussion. Afterwards the House became listless and indifferent. Some- 
times scarcely Members cnough to “ form a House” might be seen straggling 
over the dreary benches ; whilst wearisome details and contradictory state- 
ments were bandied about from one side to the other. Both hearers and 
readers of the week’s debates, groaning under the infliction, might be pardoned 


for wishing that the Union with Ireland were indeed repealed! One cause of | 


the pervading dulness was palpable : re ality Is @ssential to interest, but this 
fight was a “sham.” Foreknowledge of Sir Robert Peel's determination not 
to win, took away even the appearance of earnestness. What a fearful display 
of dull mediocrity and the verbose flatulence of small men! . 

Thongh the mass of oratory deserves the malediction bestowed upon it, a 
few speeches may be excepted. Lord John Russel’s was one of his best 
He took a rather broad view of his subject—Ireland ; and illustrated the actual 
condition of that country by reference to its past history—the records of crime 
and misery which prevailed under Tory and Orange sway. He triumphed in 
the fact that Lord Normanby had won the affections of the Irish people, so long 
accustomed to regard their rulers as foes. Lord John, too, delivered sonorous 





suspendable by the governor, and appointed by him when the number was less 
than seven. Such had been the executive as well as legislative power, and 
besides these two branches, there was an assembly consisting of forty-five 
members, elected by the freeholders of the island. This state of things had 
been almost contemporaneous with the first settlement of the colony. When 
Jamaica became part of the British empire, its population were not the con- 
quered inhabitants, but British settlers, who resorted thither, who carried with 
them all the rights and privileges of British born subjects, and who by reason 
of their absence from this country necessarily were entitled to a representative 
government. The learned gentleman then shortly took a review of the history 
of the island from its settlement in 1655 to the present time. He might be 
told that the present bill was to continue in force only for a limited period 
| That was true enough’, but then the House ought to bear in mind that the laws 
and ordinances promulgated by the government created by the bill were to 


| have permanent existence ; an! this new government would besides have the | 


power of abrogating all the statutes previously passed by the Colonial Assem- 
| bly. Even in the Act suspending the constitution of Canada, such unlimited 
authority was not given to the dictator or governor of tnat colony, though it 
was at the time in a state of actual rebellion. He therefore protested against 
the justice as well as the wisdom of the present measure. The purpose of the 
bill now before the House, introduced, as it had been, by a Government pro 


lessing liberalism, and wh.ose tenor of offic 


e depended upon the zeal they 
alfected to enlarge institutions already existing, vr to destroy them becaus« 
| they were not sufficiently popular—the purpose of this very bill was, i7 


act, 
to destroy the representative and popular part of the constitution of Jamaica 


Whig destruction? Well, then, it fellows that Lord Morpeth and his colleagues | 


legislation were perfectly reconcilable with the supreme and superintending 
| power of the British Parliament. It was conceded that the Imperial Legis- 
lature had a general power to interfere when the weal of the empire was affect- 
| ed, and when any question arose respecting the regulation of trade. It was 
| upon this last-mentioned ground that when the abolition of the slave trade was 
| proposed, no objection was urged agaist the authority of the British Parlia- 
| ment to interpose, because it was a species of trade. But when Mr. Wilber- 
| force brought forward a bill for the registry of slaves, it was resisted by the 
colony of Jamaica, because the details of that bill amounted to an interference 
with the internal regulations of the colony. Mr. Wilberforce did not proceed 
| with his measure, and in i816, Lord Camden introduced a bill for the same_pur- 
| pose, but it never went further than the first reading. The Duke of Manches- 
| ter, then Governor of the colony, made a communication to the House of As- 
| sembly, stating that a strong feeling existed upon the subject in England, but 
that the government had determined not to press any such measure forward, 
and requesting them to adopt measures which would render the further 
progress of such a bill unnecessary. The House of Assembly met that 
conciliatory conduct of the government just as conciliary conduct always would 
be met by them; they immediately proceeded to carry a measure into effect in 
accordance with the views of the subject of the registry entertained by Mr. 
Wilberfore, and pressed upon them by the government. In the conclusion of 
the year 1816, the House of Assemby received a communication from the Duke 
of Manchester expressive of the Prince Regent’s approbation of the proceedings 
which had taken place, and of concurrence in the measures which that body 
had adopted. ‘The next act to which he wished to cal] attention was the act 
for the emancipation of the negroes. That act he had never considered as an 
interference with the internal legislation. It was a mere act of compromise, 
one party giving a consideration upon certain terms specified, the other 
party agreeing to those terms, aud accepting that cons deretion in return 
for the sacrifice msde. And what was the course pursued by the noble lord 
Stanley, whe was at the time Secretary of the Colonies in reference to the 
Emancipation Act! The noble lord had manifested clearly his opinions that 
Parliament ought not to interfere with the internal legislation of the culonies, 
and that the Imperial Legis!ature ought todo nothing which could be effected 
by the local legislature. The noble lord had left the great details of the mea- 
sure to be settled in the local legislatures, and had touched on noting which 
could be effected by those assemblies. On that occasion the Government 
manifes'ed every disposition to act towards the colonies with confidence end 
consideration, and to take no step which could create any angry feeling in the 
minds of the colonists In the first draught of the Emaneipa’ion Act, 
the 21st c’ause contained a provision at variance with the proclamation 
of Charles IL, and trenching wpon the privileges conferred on the colony 
of Jamaica by that proclamation. He had pointed out to the noble Lord the 
effect of that clause, and the moment he had done so the clause was given up 
by the noble Lord, and the act had been passed without it. In the year 1836, 
in consequence of the Marquis of Sligo having committed a breach of the pri- 


vileges of the house, the «assembly separated, without passing the Act in Aid, 
which was about to expire. Government had, in conse quence, brought a bill 
into Parliament to continue that act up to the year 1840, and what was the 
course which had been pursued upon that occasion! Why, the act contained a 
provision that it should®not be carried into effect or have force in the colony, if 





the colonial Legislature consented to pass an act to the same effect as that 
which iad } assed the Impe rial Parliament By such a proces ding the Govern- 
ment showed a dispostion not to interfere with the intcrnal affairs of the colony, 
by a conciliatory line of policy He had now quoted a series of acts all show! vy 
the utmost anxiety beth on the part of the Government and the Legislature to 
avoid any mterference with the internal legislat on of the colomes, and,! 

would now ask what was the cause which had induced the Government to de- 
part from the sound principle of non-interference on the present occasion? Ni 
one could deny that the Prisons Bill had exclusive re ference to the interna 
covernment of the colonies. ‘They were told that the interposition of the Im- 
erial Parliament was called for by the imperiousness of thi , ircumstances, and 


hat because there were prisons in every one of the islands it was nec: 


I 
¢ 
’ 
have one uniforin system. If it was wise in the 


ssary lO 





parent Government to con- 
ciliate the colonies, was it not wise and fair to consult them, or those re present- 
ing their interests, before passing any act which would seriously aflect them’ 
But, though he was the known agent of Jamaica, he heard of that bill being in- 
troduced by accident only, the day after it had been read a first time. He im- 
mediately implored the Government to pause, and he did so because he was 
convinced the House of Assembly in Jamaica would look upon the bill as an 
unnecessary and wanton interference with their legislation for the purpose of 
goading them on to some act which would lead to that collision which has since 
taken place. Ile told the noole Lord at the head of the Government and the 
Colonial Secretary that such was his opinion of the consequences likely to arise 
from this proceediug, and he warned the Government against it, for he was 
perfectly convinced that it was utterly opposed to all the principles of good 
government, and repugnant to those principles on which the government of 
the colony had been hitherto conducied. He protested against that measure, 
and formally placed his protest before the House of Lords. The learned gen- 
tleman then stated that the Colonial Legislature of Jamaica did pass an act 
for the regulation of jails and the police, and proceeded to read various 
extracts from the proceedings of the House of Assembly to prove the 
fact, and from the addresses and despatches of the Marquis of Sligo, to 

ow that his Lordship had approved of the measwre, and eulogised it in 
very strong terms. The learned gentleman proceeded to observe that this 
bill gave great dissatisfaction to the inhabitants of 


| 


Jamaica, and showed 
of Assembly hnd protested, 


} by a reference to its proceedings that the House 
t ¢ . ir | . \ 

periods on the power of the Commons of England, to whose constitutional | There was a remarkable contrast between the conduct pursued by the Gover ae ae 4 ed abh 5 « poy ge . ere oa et pico mer witat: 8 ge : Pak 
superiority the Lords, he said, must always give way in cases of difference | ment towards Canada and the colony of Jamaica. The former colony o OY Bove ‘ nga’ . Oe vm rad i ( ee it epi eeres ithecceatciatithh Vabte nie 
between the two Houses roclaiming his readiness to meet attacks upon any | a constitution in 1791, which was exceedingly qualified, because th peopic ML Mac a a B: = r “3 Sy a Phe course pursued by Sir E 
pait of the conduct of Ministers, he called for a specific vote on the Irish policy, | Canada could not in many respects legislate as the people of a aC mar anita : etic be " Was of a far more conciliatory c! araccer than that 

ecause that only had been censured r} the design of Lord Roden end | Bat what wae the act in resnect of which this oe ie jof Sir L. Smit 1a Jan lea " hay und himself under some restric 

e Peers who supported him was to censure the Administration, he had n licte What was the conduct whic eta ti : mean one t a" have acted rently. He must eithe \ 
ibt—their speeches as well as votes displayed the rostile animus t esty’s Government r ne thei . " “ eich: ( te ( ( 
‘ 4 He drew a dist ict etween the rejection of iC Tisiallve Ci. t lessione | 1 : | oat 
d an attack upon the Executive Government : differences on the j ° s, t e pr nf the Now t s the ‘oo - ! é ! 0 , 
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not devise a more effectual mode than that pursued by her Majesty’s govern- 
ment ; and when the House of Assembly suspended its functions, immediate 
advantage was taken of st. But the House of Commons would not visit Jamaica 
with such a punishment as the loss of the House of Assembly. A long period 
would elapse before the House of Commons would sanction this bill, if it ever 
sanctioned such a bill. The House of Assembly had not really refused supplies ; 
it had suspended its functions, it was true; but this was not only till an 
answer had been received to an appeal to the Crown. Had any answer been 
given to that appeal? None. When one looked at the conduct of the gover- 
nor, he appeared to have so completely imbibed the spirit of the Government 
at home, that it was difficult to conceive that his conduct did not proceed from 
suggestions from that quarter He had accused the assembly of an indisposition to 
make proper laws for the mangement of the apprentices, when only 12 months 
before he had proaouneed an encomium on the conduct of the Assembly. No 
stronger proof could be needed of the spirit of partisanship in which Sir Lionel 
Smith had acted than this, that while he had transmitted to the Colonial-office 
all the statements of the stipendiary magistrates, he had not sent one of the 
numerous representations which had been made to him in opposition to those 
statements. Tne same system had been pursved with respect to Jamaica as 
had been adopted towards other colonies. Instead of sending over other 
governors in whom the Administration could place entire confidence and re- 
liance, with full instructions as to the general course to be pursued by them, as 
had been the case formerly, governors were now required to act only as the 
puppets of the Colonial office, and were at a loss how to act ia any matter until 
they received their orders from Downing-street upon that particular subject. 
The learned counsel then went on to contend, that, apart altogether from the 
justice of the case, the consideration of the crisis in the history of the colony 
at which the measure was brought forward, might well induce the House to 
pause before they suffered it 1o pass into a law. Tuey had already msde great 
changes in the state of society by the measures for the abolition of slavery, and 
terminating the period of apprenticeship Ail distinctions arising from colour 
were now at an end; he called upon them, theretore, as they would afford an 
example for the imitation of those nations where slavery still existed, to beware 
of taking any step which, by destroying the confidence of the negroes in the 
white population, and holding up the latter as objects of hatred and suspicion, 
because deprived of their legislative functions, would involve the colowy im 
serious calamities, and tend materially to impede the harmonious and success- 
fal operation of the great measure of emancipation itself. He assured them 
he spoke advisedly when he said, that if the measure passed into a law, it would 
inevitably seal the fate of the colony. He was sure the House wou'd take a 
calm and dispassionate review of all that had passed, not weighing too nicely 
every expression, but lookiug to the whole course which had been adopted ; and 
he was persuaded they would agree with him that the Assembly had given no 
ground for the mterposition of Parliament. 


en 
JAMAICA—ALARMING ACCOUNTS. 
(From the Dispatch.) 

The Gazette of Royalty, which has ever and anon abused us most lustily for 
publishing unfavourable accounts of the present state, and gloomy predictions 
respecting the future prospects vf the Colony, has, at the eieventh hour, when 
he himself admits nothing can save the Sugar Estates, confirmed all our repre: 
sentations and warnings. We select a few specimens from a recent number of 
his paper. 





And first of the people—They will scarcely any where give continuous la- 
bovr so that the crop may have any chance of being taken off, although they see | 
the canes rotting onthe ground, and the estates fast going to ruin. In fact, 
their indifference to the welfare of the proprie'or is astonishing. This is now 
the very best crop weather in St. Thomas in the East, and this the best month 
of the whole year—vet, wha’ is the fact ? 

On one of the largest estates, not only in that quarter, but in the island, they 
made last week 13 hogsheads of sugar; and although the mill was not about 
more than eleven hours per day, the whole of the hands employed received 14s 


P| 


7d. each, and tue boiler men 16s. 8d. at the rate of 2s. lld, or Is. 9d. sterling | 


1 ¢ . ) t *? ‘ 
rday for the former, and 3s. 4d. or 2s. sterling for the latter, and this withou 


y deduction of any sortof rest or otherwise. On the payment of these handsome 


wages, the manager took the opportunity of stating how glad he was to see that 
y had earned so much, and as the weather was so fine for making sugar, and 
t more than a third of what ought to have been made at this period, he hoped 
they } 


would persevere and earn a larger sum this week; and they seemed so 


pie sed, in 


1 promised so faithfully, that every reliance was placed in them.— 
What was the case!’ On Monday the mill could not be put about on account 
fso very few turning out. On ‘Tuesday the canes cut by the few on Monday, 
were ground off, and on Wednesday, instead of forty, as there ought to be in 


the field to carry on the manufacture of sugar, there were eleren cutters and | 

tiers ; re Consequence Was that the mill was stoppe d by 10 A.M , and not a 
inc In the yard and it is not expected that more than six hogsheads will be 
made this week, where nearly thirty should be the average number. And why | 


sthis! Apparently, because the labourers do not require money at present ; 
they do not even pretend to have a grievance of any kine 


, and with the excep- | 
of the head people, and a few others, who are more to be depended upon 
ithe rest, they generally declare that being now free they are determine 


to work as they think proper 
Is not this an awful state of things? Is it not deplorable to learn such 
s | 
os’ And yet we challenge any one to gainsay what we have advanced 
Here we see the most beautiful properties, in the most fertile vale in the 
c pro} 
ind, fast hurrving to destruction, merely because the labourers are too indo- 


t to work [hat this is beyond contradiction is borne out by the fact, that 


work one week and sit down the two next Ihe people are too weal- 





he land is too pxolific, and the consequence Is, that the money derived | 

n their labour on an estate is not cared for. Yet, what can be done’ 

We understand that in the fertile vale of Plantain Garden River alone there 
be a deficiency of from 1,200 to 2,000 hoesheads of suvar this crop less 











1€ last — 
ln the House of Lords the names of Lords Clarendon, Stradbroke and Port 
vere sub tuted tor those of Lords Landsdowne, Dunea 0 iid Gosford, 
1e Irish Committee of Inquiry; the latter having declined serving. Lord 
A ger ¢ 1 t ittention of the Heuse to the irmimng in Lancashire, stat 
the magistrates who took an active part in supporting the laws had appre 
8 lat t r lives In Jeo ly nale Radical Assoc ym ha 
estabiis 1 in Lancashire ; the women oy e speal y Itho 1 
ire ) » b sent ( } ts | ( ists have com 
ced Sys 1 of dril under the instr of disbanded militia 
but rs <s mstead of muskets Af 1er ent of 59D per er i 
een ide by order of the Queen to ered s ot he | j ( e 
f Kent Phe funds pro 1 for this payment are yn the Queen's 
p € the treaty so long in vitatlo conl ll the separ m of Ho | 
1 Belo.um, w signed on the 19th of April, by the representatives of 
kingdoms, and of England, France, Austria, Russia, and Persia. There | 
10 Inte sence otf interest trom Iran e, except the tact that the Opposit-on | 
een successful in electing three of the four vi | esidents of the Cham 
f De puties The four elected were Calmon, Teste, Et enne, oppnsition ; 
1 Cunin-Gridaine, ministerial The following, which we copv from Galig 
's M senvzer We v received t loOllow from corresp lent 
\ ) ri e 26th ult Ihe Pasha of EF ack » f " 
Lh intentlo { lish slavery im 1 y | e countr 
cl to ority Th ( ition i \ 3a lista 0 ) 
EF ns in this city 
the Bath Her Majesty hono 1 the Italian Opera-house w 
Tuesday evening. —The Queen held a levee the succeeding 
re i ily well, and after the levee, invested ie Duke of Clevel (dl 
vacant stall m the order of th rte Her Majesty's dress w 
lve rain, lined with white satin, and trimmed wit 1 rich gold bor- 
1 flown; dress of white satin, | y, sleeves and skirt ornamented 
monds, nd swansdown Che trimm gy WwW iade of e dow ott 
van from New South Wales, lately prese ted tu her M —Con- 
excitement was caused at Lisbon by the 1 1 digappe il ce ott 
ress, Mile. de Sampay, supposed to nave bes ibducted hy he vould 
iw, the Duchess of Palmella. Th is not yet 12, therefore 
ageable -Madame Vestris is avain before the courts Her servant 
i was proved to have robbed a clothes res u the attic of Madam’s 
€, during the absenee of the latter to America, though she carried the key 
{. M. Steamer Medea ch arrived on Sunday, was f twee 
i 1 Jama y I 1 m ol-war brig One rtunte 
1 il WO the discharge l nost u 
( oO , | “ 
v 
, ) t 
uf 


H. M. ships Pique, Andromache, and Wanderer, arrived at Halifax on the 
5th instant, in 18 days from Jamaica, with the 8th regiment, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Col. Ball. The corps appeared in a very healthy state. 

H. M. ship Cleopatra arrived at St. John’s on the the 4th instant, in twenty- 
four days from Plymouth, having on board a reinforcement for the 36th regi- 
ment, consisting of 134 non-commissioned officers, rank and file, under the 
command of Captain Reeve. ‘The officers who came passengers in the Cleo- 
patra, are Lieutenant Rothe, Ensigns Jennings and Butler, and Dr. Lloyd, 
surgeon—all of the 36th regiment. ‘The Cleopatria sailed again on the 9th for 
Halifax. 

UPPER CANADA—CLERGY RESERVES. 

An Act for re-investing the Clergy Lands in the Crown, passed 1839 :— 

Whereas by an Act passed in the 3ist year of the reign of his late Majesty 
King George IIL., entitled ~ an act to repeal certain parte of an act passed in 
the 14th year of his Majesty’s reign, entitlod ‘am Act for making more effec- 
tual provision for the government of the province of Quebec in North America, 
and to make further provision for the government of the said Province,” it was 
enacted that it should and might be lawful for his Majesty, his heirs and suc- 
cessors, to authorise the Governor or Lieut. Governor of esch of the provinces 
therein before named respectively, or the person administering the government 
therein, to make from and out of the lands of the Crown within such Province, 
such allotment and appropriation of lands for the support and maintenance of a 
Protestant clergy within the same, as,might bear a due proportion to the amount 
of such lands within the same as have at any time been granted by or under the 
authority of his Majesty, and that whenever any grant of lands within either of 
the said provinces should thereafter be made by or under the authority of his 
Majesty, his heirs or successors, there should at the same time be made in re- 
spect of the same, a proportionable allotment and appropriation of lands for the 


above mentioned purpose, within the township or parish to which such lands so | 


to be granted should appertain or be annexed, or as nearly adjacent thereto as 
circumstances would admit; and that no such grant should be valid and effec- 
tual unless the same should contain a specification of the lands so allotted and 
appropriated in respect of the lands to be thereby granted, and that such lands 


so allotted and appropriated, should be as nearly as the circumstances and na- 
t 


r 


ire of the case would admit, of the like quality as the lands in respect of 
which the same are so allotted and appropriated, and should be, as nearly as 
the same can be estimaied at the time of the making such grant, equal in value 
to the seveath part of the lands so granted. 

And whereas it was, in and by the said in part recited act, further enacted, 
that all and every the rents, profits or emoluments which might at any time 
arise from such lands so allotted and appropriated as aforesaid, should be appli- 
cable solely to the maintenance and support of a Protestant Clergy within the 
Province in which the same should be situated, and to no other use or purpose 
whatever. 

And whereas, in pursuance of the said act, such apportionable allotments and 
appropriations of lands as aforesaid have from time to time been reserved for 
the purposes therein mentioned, which lands are known by the name of “ Clergy 
Reserves.” 

And whereas it is wisely provided by the said act, section 41st, ‘that the 
severa! provisions herein before contained, respecting the allotment and appro 
priation of lands for the support of a Protestant clergy within the said Pro- 
vincvs, and also respecting the constituting, erecting, and endowing Parsonages 


or Rectories with:n the said Provinces, and also respecting the presentation of 


incumbents or ministers to the same ; and also respecting the manner in which 
such,incumbents or ministers shall hold and enjoy the same,” shall be subject to 
be varied or repealed by any express provisions for that purpose contained in 
any act or acts which may be passed by the Legislative Council and Assembly 
of the said Provinces respectively, and assented to by his Majesty, his heirs, or 
successors. And whereas by a message to both Houses of the Provincial 
Legislature, bearing date the 25th day of January, in the year of our Lord 1832, 
His Excellency Major General Sir John Colborne, K. C.B. signified to both 

ir the powers 
riven to the Provincial Legislature by the Constitutional Act, to vary or repeal 


y 
{ 
I 


Houses his Majesty’s most gracious invitation to consider how 





welfare, and 


exercised 





1 government of this Province that this power should be now | party to this proceeding, doubtless against her own will. But instead « 


Be it, &c. That the 36th and 37th clauses of the said Act of the Imperial | 


Parliament, passed in the 3lst year of the reign of his late Mejesty King 


| 
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After the Irish question had been disposed of, Ministers brought forward the 
measure for depriving Jamaica of its House of Assembly, and advanced it an- 
otber stage. On the 22d, counsel was heard against the Bill, when Mr Burge 
addressed the House in a long and animated speech, setting forth the injustice 
and unconstitutionality of the measure. The main parts of his address we 
have inserted in this day’s paper, and we think our readers will agree with us 
in saying that the punishment for the contumacy complained of exceede 
the offence. We have also added the remarks of Sir Robert Peel. 

On the following day Mr Meryweather was to be heard on the part of the 
negroes. 

But while the Ministers are thus taking steps to crush the whites, they are 
not fully aware of the conduct now pursued by their protegees the blacks. The 
last accounts from Jamaica represent matters as being in a most deplorable 
state; the crops are rotting on the grennd, the negroes refusing to work inore 
than one or two days per week, and even then at extravagant wages. They 
seem to indulge in all the indolence of their natural character, and are wholly 
regardless of every thing around them except the gratification of their own 
pleasures. We have copied a letter from one of the late Kingston papers, 
which describes the present state of affairs; it isa fair specimen of all the 
statements received by the late arrivals. 

But should this cause any surprise! Certainly not; we are only surprised 
that matters are not much worse when the mental apathy and physical indolence 
of the African,who is now become suddenly his own master,is taken into consid- 
eration. Ina fertile soil and fine climate like Jamaica a negro and his family 
can subsist upon their grounds, which are allowed them on the plantations where 
they were once slaves; they need then only work two or three days out of 
seven, in order to procure a few luxuries and the means for gratifying their love 
of pleasure. In this way they spend their time, as is done by their fellows 
in St. Domingo. The Baptist missionaries too, who have extraordinary influ- 
ence over them, instead of correcting the evil, add to it by taking part with 
them. If the planter threatens to turn the lazy sables off their grounds, the 
Baptist ministers promise to buy them other land, and make them entirely in- 
dependent ; and itis even said, that a large sum of money has been subscribed 
in England among the ‘ Saints’ for this purpose, and remitted to Mr Knibb. 
The negroes, however, according to the last accounts, are now behaving so 
very badly, that we think the eyes of the people at home will be opened, and 
that the government will be compelled to take sume measures to arrest the 
progress of the evil. We are glad to see that an extensive system of white 
emigration is again recommended, which we hope will be speedily carried into 
effect, as being the only means of saving the colony from perdition. 

The case of Lady Flora Hastings still continues the subject of much discus- 
sion in England, and although some are inclined to attach blame to the 
Queen, her peculiar situation is considered, by the majority and the more 
thinking part of the community. Certainly her Majesty has done all in her 
power to make reparation to the victim of slander, and to show by personal at- 
tentions to Lady Flora that the royal mind is in no way prejudiced against 
her; buat the friends and family of Lady Flora insist that some public censure 
shall fall on the guilty parties; this demand has been resisted by Lord Mel- 
bourne, who has taken the matter up in a political point of view, and made it 


l 





subservient to his ends as a minister. The Ladies Tavistock and Portman, the 
persons who first set on foot the report against Lady Hastings, are the wives 
and connexions of distinguished Whigs, and supporters of the Premier, and of 


course he would not willingly consent to any act of her Majesty, for disgracing, 


that part of provisions which relate to the lands allotted and appropriated \ \ . , , 
) j ) . : ) punishing, or censuring them ; it therefore becomes a matter of state policy to 

in this Province to the support and maintenance of a Protestant Clergy could | * ~ 6 . ' : . 
be called into exercise for the spiritual and temporal interests of his Majesty's | Shi ld the guilty, and as the Sovereign is bound to support the policy of any 
| faithful subjects in this Province :—And whereas it is expedient for the peace, | existing Cabinet, so lorg as it 18 a Cabinet, the Queen is obliged to be a 


f this 
being a matter of censure, it should be one of commendation, as it proves the 


sincerity of her Majesty, and her firmness and consistency in giving her ministers 


¢} 


George IIL. entitled * An Act to re peal certain parts of an Act passed in the | Such as they are, full and thorongh support. 


14th year of his Majesty's reign, entitled “An Act for making more effectual 
provision for the Government of the Province of Quebec in North America, 
and to make further provision for the Government of the said Province’’ be, 
and the same are hereby repe aled 

And be it, &c hat all the lands heretofore set apart within this Province 


testant Clergy. and now ungranted, be sold, alienated, granted, and conveyed | 
mn f | 


in fee simple, in like manner, and subject to the same regulations, and under 
ind upon the same conditions, limitations, and provisions, as now are, Or at aay 


| 


inder the provisions of the said Act passed in the 31st year of the reign of his | of Commons, which should be some evidence of their fitness for office. 
late Majesty King George the UII. for the support and maintenance of a Pro | Queen followed the injunctions of what she considered wise councils, but it 


time hereafter shall be in force and use, for the sale, alienation, grant, and con- | 


veyance of Crown lands in this Province, provided always that nothing in this 
] ; 


Act contained shall be construed to make void any sale heretofore made, for | that Princess felt bouud to protect t! 


which the patent from the Crown has not issued ; but such sales shall be, and 


the same are hereby declared to be as valid as if the same had been made under 


the provisions of this Act: Provided always that all sums due, or hereafter to | 


} } 


under this Act 


> 


nd be it, &ce. That the monies to arise and to be produced and henceforth 








But it may be asked, why does the Queen retain the Ministers? The ques- 


tion is easily answered. Her Majesty, on the death of her uncle and predeces- 


| sor, found the present men in power, and she was advised by the Duke of 


Sussex tu retaiu them, especially as they commanded a majority in the House 
The 


will be for the couutry to consider how long a set of men shall retain office, by 
making a sacrifice of the royal name, and using it for their own personal advan- 
tage. ‘The end cannot be far off. 

As Lady Hastings was in the immediate service of the Duchess of Keat, 
he lady who was thus so cruelly assail- 
ed, and she also, it is said, called for punishment of the evil speakers. This, 
it is affirmed, caused some slight difference between the Queen and her mother. 


become due, shall be applied in the same manner as the proceeds of sales made | but it was only momentary, as all differences between parents and their chil- 


dren generally are. The most affectionate and daily intercourse now exists, to 
the great satisfaction of the whole nation. The letter writers, however, who 






ceived from any such sale or sales, shall be paid into the hands of her Ma- ‘ , 
gty'a lt this Province, to be appropriated and applied by | /2V°UFr the American public with their lucubrations, have stated otherwise, 
ince, | appropriat ‘ appus i 
e] slature for religious purposes and have made the most false and preposterous statements in relation to the 
1} i Tisiature rr g IS pury t 
, . ve ; Srasbyt Cc Pp ielp! b y the | Gemeanour of the Queen to her illustrious parent ; and they furthermore assert, 
Ta iy, May I2th,inthe Is 1 Chu 1, | idelphia, y the . ’ : 
) A t Rear | > sit ' ss FF s c rOY | ’ >, } 1 
Rev. A » David P. Holton; M. D. to \ : K. Forward |} that intimacy has ceased. We shail refute all this malignant nonsence, by 
M 124. instant by the Rev. Dr. Brownlie, at the North wutch Church, Mr. } 2 . x ‘ 
Jolin KB. Bassett. formerly of Reading, Eng., to Ellen daughter of the late Garritt Banta, | Copying a few of the announcements in the recent Court Circulars, by which 
ft ais city | it will be readily seen upon what terms the two ladies are 
Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 9! 4 10 per cent prem ‘The Queen attended Divine Service at the Chapel Royal on Sunday, 
7 —~ == | accompanied by the Duchess of Kent, attended by Lady Flora Hastings.” 
j eh ry , 
ra? eRe | e-, 4 aT SHY |} *‘'The Queen went to the Italian Opera on Tuesday, accompanied by the 
i £ deh \ iY Nucl Cent, ¢ : , 
; J P , an : » ae 
“s EUR AO BIO: Q Duchess of Kent, &e., & 
‘The Duchess of Kent with Lady Flora Hastings, dined with her M ijesty 
Th, } ” ad 
nouns _— , ~~ , , - ‘ on hurs . 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY MAY 25, 1839 n Thureday 
. ' 
7 “On Fridav her Majesty had a large party at Buckingham Palace , at which 
By the Hibernia and England from Liverpool, we have receive d London | were present the Duchess of Kent, Lady Flora Hastings, &c., &c.” 
s th thie SOs act | This is the intercourse between the mother and daughter for one week only 
to the 420d | 
+ ] ly lar syty 
The debate on the Irish Policy of the Ministers was brought to a close onthe | it indicates any thing but estrangement and filial neglect of duty 
19th, aftera very long d protracted d scussion, extending to several days, by a | ? ee 
vote which gave a major of twenty-two in favour of the Cabinet The num- Phe Parliament of | pper Canada was pr yrogued on the 11th, prev 
pe «4 i i i y i “ ¢ { i | ‘ S - oe soe 
bers were—for Ministers, 318 : for Sir Robert Pee! s amend» 196.—Ma- | Which, a Bill ; A Fe-inve su rgy Lands in the Crow e 
ty 99 ployed for religious purposes wit t Coiony We re f I 
g 1,1 ‘ . tated 1 + aoiet ' 
’ + e ; } rable termination of a 1 and troubles 
The result of this affair cannot be very gritifying to the party in power favourabie term eo 1 : 
) ae : , Gna) distribution of 
De 1 ¢ 4 LK l aistributi yi th ro 
1 meagre l ty out of a House of upwards of six hundred membere; | P© li Men i ASU on ¢ 
= oubt not the satisf 1 
ind when it is recollected that the ministerial ranks v welled with no less doubt n to | 
; 7 | J rdalin ¢ Post ; General s. by virtr if late 
than rty-s ace-men who actually voted to keep themseives in office, the | His lord P , , ae ae meUS OF 
of the triumph may be easily estimated Che iirty-six gentlemen sat | POM! 4 ariament, redu 2 eS eee ee - 5 ie | 
: : ! shill . hen sent the Falmouth packet This is ‘ 
doment on thermseives ; had their votes been wit eld, the Cabinet would hill y cach wit , . Fa — pe CUS rh ‘ , c 
: : colonists and their friends at home, and its beneficial eliects wil ely 
ave been left im rity of sixteen So much the popularity nt the ; 
P 
M ters and the port they receive from the ranch of the legisla- . Pp year sin 
t t Lecture on the Mus und Bards of Ireland.—On Thurs é i lee- 
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THE ANGEL’S WING. 
From a volume of Songs and Ballads, by J. 8. Lover. Just published. 
A fine German superstition is embedied in the following : 
“ There is a German superstition, that when a sudden silence takes place in 
a company, an angel at that moment makes a circuit among them, and the first 
person who breaks the silence is supposed to have been touched by the ving 
of the passing seraph. For the purposes of poetry, I thought two persons pre- 
ferable to many, in illustrating this very beautiful superstition. 
When by the evening’s quiet light 
There sit two silent lovers, 
They say, while in such tranquil plight, 
An angel round them hovers ; 
And further still old legends tel!,— 
The first who breaks the silent spell, 
To say a soft and pleasing thing, 
Hath felt the passing angel’s wing. 


Thus a musing minstrel stray’d 
By the summer ocean, 
Gazing on a lovely maid, 
With a bard's devotion :— 
Yet his love he never spoke, 
Till now the silent spell he broke :— 
The hidden fire to flame did spring, 
Fann’d by the passing angel's wing ! 
‘I have loved thee well and long, 
With love of Heaven's own making !— 
This is not a poet's song 
But a true heart’s speaking : 
I will love thee, still untired !’ 
He felt—he spoke—as one inspired— 
The words did from Truth’s fountain spring, 
Upwaken'd by the angel's wing ! 
Silence o’er the maiden fell, 
Her beauty lovelier making ; 
And by her blush, he knew full well 
The dawn of love was breaking. 
It came like sunshine o’er his heart ! 
He felt that they should never part, 
She spoke—and oh !—the lovely thing 
Had felt the passing angel's wing.” 
Of the playful, the following is a good example :— 
“ Father Land and Mother Tongue. 
Our Father land! and would’st thou know 
Why we should call it Father land?! 
It is, that Adam here below, 
Was made of earth by Nature's hand ; 
And he, our father, made of earth, 
Hath peopled earth on every hand, 
And we, in memory ot his birth. 
Do call our country, ‘ Father land.’ 


At first, in Eden’s bowers they say, 

No sound of speech had Adam caught, 
But whistled like a bird all day— 

And, may be, ‘twas for want of thought : 
But Nature, with resistless laws, 

Made Adam soon surpass the birds, 
She gave him lovely Eve—because 

If he'd a wife—they must have words. 
And so, the native land I hold, 

By male descent is proudly mine ; 
The language, as the tale hath told, 

Was given in the female line. 
And thus we see, on either hand, 

We name our blessings whence they've sprung ; 
We call our country Father land, 


She Atvion. 








housand seven hundred and twenty-three letters, and one thousand one hun- 
dred and fifty-three newspapers—being the largest number she has yet had 
intrusted to her care. 


A colloguy on Pigs.—* Friend,” said a quaker te a man who was driving a 
drove of swine—“ hast thee any hogs with large bones in this drove !’—‘Yes,” 
replied the drover, ‘“ they've all got big bones.” ‘Has thee any with long 
heads and sharp noses ?”’ ‘‘ Yesthey’re all of them long-heads and sharp-snouts.”” 
* Hast thee any with broad flap cars like ears of elephants, slouching down over 
thier eyes !”——“‘ Stran—ger every pig of emis that ere and no mistake ; they'll 
suit you exactly.”—‘ I rather think they will not suit me, fiiend, if they be 
such as thee describest. Theem ay drive on.” 





NOVA SCOTIA. 
From the Montreal Gazette. 

The Halifax papers are discussing at great length the merits of a dispute 
which: occurred between the Legislative Council and House of Assembly of 
Nova Scotia, with respect to a vote of supply for sending delegates to England, 
to urge a proper consideration of the circumstances of the Province upon Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. It appears, that as far back as the 18th of March, a reso- 
lution was passed by the Assembly, applying a thousand pounds towards paying 
the expenses of a delegation from that House, which was sent up to the Logie 
lative Council for its sanctiou. But no notice was taken by the Council of the 
vote, till towards the close of the session, when that body demanded a Confer- 
ence by Committee, with the Assembly, on the subject of the delegation. In 
that conference, it was stated, on the part of the Council, that they had passed 
a resulution, under which it was probable, that two members thereof should be 
sent to England during the ensuing summer, for the purpose of submitting the 
views of the Council upon several subjects connected with the welfare of the 
Province, to Her Majesty’s Government ; and therefore suggested to the As 
sembly the propriety of their authorizing the Lieutenant Governor, to advance 
a sufficient sum from the treasury to provide for the expense of such delegation 
or to amend the vote for one thousand pounds, so as to make it applicable as 
well for the expence of the delegation of the Council, as for that of the House 
of Assembly. To this it was answered on the part of the Assembly, that the 
House could not consider the communication made by the Council, as it sug- 
gested the et of asum of money. The Assembly then passed a resolution, 
requesting His Excellency to advance the sum of one thousand pounds, for de- 
fraying the expense of a delegation to England, without having sent it to the 
Council for concurrence. Whereupon it was resolved by the Council, that the 
House of Assembly, in attempting to supersede the consideration of a question 
constitutionally before the Council, and upon which it had not determined, and 
in passing, under the circumstances, the said vote of credit, had departed from 
the accustomed course of proceeding between the two Houses, and violated the 
rights of the Council; and that therefore, the Council could not, consistently 
with its rights, further proceed to the consideration of the original vote of one 
thousand pounds. Thus the matter terminated in the Legislature. 





Miss E. Blair was thrown from her horse, while riding in Hyde Park on 
Monday : being much hurt, she was taken to St. George’s Hospital, and on 
Wednesday died there. 

Mr. Frank Sheridan, brother to the honourable Mrs. Norton and to Lady St. 
Maur, has been appointed Clerk to the Council and Secretary of the Court of 
Exchequer in the island of Barbadoes. 

The Revenue.—The revenve accounts, for the year and quarter ending April 
5th, were made up on Friday night. Compared with the year ending 5th April, 
1838, they exhibit an increase of 2,132,866/; the total of 1838 being 42,608,391/, 
of 1839, 44,741,257/. The receipts of the quarter ending 5h April, 1838, were 
8,129,714/; of the quarter ending 5th April, 1839, 8,694,957/; increase on the 
quarter, 565,243 On the Customs, the increase for the year is 1,053,179/ ; on 
the quarter, 349.899/. On the Excise, the increase for the year 1s 334,024/, 
for the quarter, 135,658/. On the stamps, the increase for the year is 143, 1011, 
but there is a decrease on the quarter of 7,941/. On the Post Office, the in- 
crease on the year is 29,000/. ‘There is a decrease on the quarter of 25,000/ 
in the receipts from crown lands. 

At the Court of St James's, April 17.—The Queen, as Sovereign of the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter, has been pleased, by letters patent under her royal 





We call our language Mother tongue.” 





Pavieties. 


4A Small Present.—“ 1 will give you my head,” exclaimed a person to Mon 
tesquieu, ‘if every word of the story I have related be not true.”—“ I accept 

your offer,” said the president ; ‘‘ presents of small value strengthen the bond 
of friendship, and should never be refused.” 

Persian Wit.—Many owners of gardens near cities in Cabul are accustomed 
to charge a certain sum to visitors, who are allowed to enter and eat fruits a 
discretion. ‘The Persians, who must invent a joke upon every thing, declared 
that at Cabul the eaters of fruit are weighed on entering and on coming out of 
the gardens, and are charged for the difference ; and they tell how that a cer- 
tain wag put stones in his pocket, which he threw away in the gardens, so that 
when he had eaten his fill of fruit, and was weighed on coming out, he was 
found lighter than when he had gone in—a problem which long puzzled the 
wise men of “the city of one hundred thousand gardens.” 

The Marriage Ceremony.—The marriage party dispose themselves—we 
mean the clerk disposes them—for never does man as principal seem so help- 
less as when about to undergo the ceremony of marriage, another ceremony 
perhaps excepted. Ilere you will see a fine stalwart bridegroem with whale- 
bone whiskers, and standing six feet one in his silk stockings, picked out by 


the clerk, and, somewhat iinperative, placed vpon the very spot where he is to | Francisco Stoughton, Jolin Anthon, Esq., Hugh Maxwell, Esq. J. W. Francis, M.D. T 


suffer, the gentleman himself having apparently no voice in the matter. 


Quackery.— Ma’am,” said a quack to a nervous old lady, ‘your case 1s a 
scrutunturury complaint.” ‘ Pray, doctor, what is that !’’—~* It 1s the dropping 
of the nerves, ma’am, the nerves having fallen mto the pizarintum, the chest | erecting a large addition to i 
becomes morberous, and the head goes tizarizen, tizarizen."—*‘ Ah! doctor,” ; 


exclaimed the old lady, ‘* you have described my feelings exactly.” 


Comical attempt at Suicide—An English gentleman, who for some reasons | with unusual care. Tne former is under the immediate cnarge of the subseri 
shuffle off his mortal coil,’ and to take 


best known to himself, had resolved to * 
the last journey by water, engaged a hackney coach the day before, and gave 
} 


the word “to Neuilly,’’ to the driver. On reaching the village, and opening | 1s entrusted to Mr. Eiward 8. Hanseen, a gentleman who unites twenty 5 
the door for his fare, the coachman was struck with unutterable consternation | ence to great profess 
at seeing the former, who during the drive had undressed himself, rush from 


the vehicle i puris naturalibus, and make for the river at the top of his speed 
Jehu, without a moment’s hesitation, followed, dashed aside his hat and great 
coat, jumped into the Seine nearly at the same moment as John Bull, and suc- 
ceeded in dragging him to the bank, Furious at this infringement upon the 
liberty of the sut 






his preserver, and expressed his firm determination again to seek a watery 
grave. Finding it a 
be suicide, bore | 


extreme ¢ 


corner of the vehicle, 
him at fuil 


and slamming the door to, mounted the box, and drove 


Zuliop to Wis Hotel, where he was prope rly taken care of rhe nex 


morning the Coacumal appear din person at the hotel to demand his fare, and 


received a present of Napoleons from the Englishman, who, on reflection, hac 
postponed his excursion to “ that undiscovered country,’ &c.—[Galignani. } 


The Fate of Racing Horscs 


to drag an opposition coach that ran through Shrewsbury. 


capable of that, he was degraded to yet lower labour, and was at length found 


dead in a ditch from absolute starvation. 
during the last years of his life, seen drawing coal in a higgler’s cart in th 
same town. Mameluke is at this ume drawing a cab in the streets of th 


metropolis. And Guildford, after having won for his different owners seven- 
teen years, was afflicted with incurable stringhalt, and was sold at a repository G. Benen. D. Hale. 


for less than £4! ‘Thence the hero of the turf was doomed to an omnibus 


there he was cruelly used, the spasmodic convulsion that characterises string- 
halt sadly aggravating his torture. The skin was rubbed from his shoulders, 
his hips and haunches were bruised in every part, and his stifles were continu- 


ally and painfully coming in contact with the pole. In this situation, he wa 
sent by the veterinary surgeon to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty t 
Animals, and tought in order to be slaughtered. 


7 . 
Extraordinary Will and Discovery fof Property.—An individual, named 


Wright, formerly a door-keeper in the House of Con 


ns, expired at his res 
dence in Beaumont-street, Marylebone, leaving, 


said, property to tk 


1€ | patterns, (with the newly invented double brace,) both of the English < 
amount of between £150,000 and £200,000, a great portion of which he had | action. Also, a general assortment of the celebrated Boston Pian¢ 
divided among his wife (his third,) his friends, and servants. The remainder pete rms. A nstri ments purchased at this establishment are warralt 
> } 1) ‘ aren e. 385 Broadway 

s bequeathed to the children of his ouly daughter, who is now but thre e years N. B. Old Pianos taken in exchange March.16-3m. 
of age, “if she have any,” with the restriction, however, t none of them be 2 . a ee 
permitted to “keep a carriage.”’ Since the death of the testator, on cleansing LBION CLUB.—The second celebration of the Birth-day of her M VICTORIA, 
some of t rooms of useless lumber, one of the servants discove red a sma < es n of Eng d, will be ne i at ~ Sans Soci, te ° i l y the 24th 
box of =, d appearance, and on being opened, It was found to contain emselves free of charge, and for their Britt ends at six Ars « 1, on application 
nothing but ten pound notes, to t amount of neariy £2,000 to the undersigned, on or betore the 22d inst > 

tg 4, aa ; 2ORT. JOUNSTON, RB. H. DOWNING . 

The Great Western steamer, in her last trip from New York, took out sever J , ' Committee 


ect, the Englishman railed in the most outrageous terms at 


ise, the coachman suddenly seized the would- 
n back in triumph to the hackney coach, stowed him in a 


Ambo, the fastest mile horse of his day, and 

that won the Ho'ywell Mostyn Stakes three years in succession, was consigned 

When no longer | City, aud have taken the eligible house, 42 Barrow street near Washington square, where 
i] 


sign manual and the great seal of the order, to dispense with all the statutef 
and regulations usually observed in regard to installation, and to grant unto the 
Right Hon. Edward Eari of Derby, and the Most Noble William Harry Duke o 
Cleveland, Knights of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, full power and 
authority to exercise, 1espectively, all rights and privileges belonging to a 
Knight Companion of the Most Novle Order of the Garter, in as full and ample 
a manner as if the said Earl of Derby and the said Duke of Cleveland had been 
formally installed, any decree, rule, or usage to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Downing-street, April 21.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Rear- 
Admiral Sir Charles Bullen, Kt., and Sir Samuel Warren, Kt., Companions of 
the Most Honourable Military Order of the Bath, to be Knights Commanders 
of the said Order, in the room of Sir John T. Rodd and of Sir George Eyre, 
deceased. 

St. James's Palace, April 17.—The Queen was this day pleased to confer 
the honour of Knighthood upon Major Thomas Livingston Mitchell, Surveyor- 
General of New South Wales. 

















Me. LEWIS WIiLLCOCKS respectfully informs the public and the friends of her 
family, that she will commence a boarding and day school tor young ladies at No 182 
East Broadway, on the 6th of May. Parents and guardians may be assured that the 
strictest attention wiil be paid to the health, morals, and deportment of the young ladies 
Professors for the different branches will be engaged. 
Circulars may be obtaine 1 at No. 182 East Broadway, and at No. 191 Fourth street. 
References—Madame Chegaray, Ogden Edwards, Esq. J. Washington, M. D., Don 





Glover, Esq. April 13-3t* 


SPRING VILLA SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES, AT BORDENTOWN, N J. 

HE subscriber respectfully informs his friends, that having purchased of Count de 
tis situated, he is now 
i be about 





e estate on which this establishime 

s buildings. When this is completed (which w 

he Istof May,} there will be no one chamber containing more than two beds 
y, 

Besides the ordinary English branches, which receive all the attentio 


Survilliers the haadsom 











May 25, 


R. ELLIOT, OCULIST, 303 Broadway, corner of Duane street, confines his practice 
to the DISEASES OF THE EYE AND IMPERFECTIONS OF VISION, from an 

incipient degree of inflammation to the most complicated diseases. 

The Eve examined with the powerful optical instruments, invented by Dr. E., by which 

he can aevect ine sulgatest indication of disease or weakness of that organ. Glasses fit- 

ed (as usual) to the particuiar detect. Sep 1 


NNISON’S PREMIUM REFRIGERATOR—NMade to order and for sale wholesale 


and retail. 
A great variety constantly on hand, and warranted. G. & W. H. JENNISON, 


March 9 300 Broadway, 








WAT OTICE.—The copartnership heretofore existing between James C. Buchannan and 
the subscriber, in the Wine and Spirit business, which latterly was carried on under 
the firm of Buchannon, Brothers, is dissolved, the same having expired by its own limita- 


tion on the Ist September last. 
New York, March 14, 1838, GEO. M. DICKSON. 





GEO. M. DICKSON begs leave to inform his friends and the public, that having retired 
from the firm of Jas. C, Buchanan, and taken the vaults and cellars No. 128 Broadway, 
he is now enabled to offer a choice selection of Wines, in wood and bottle, of every 
quality now in use. Also, Brandy, Rum and Gin, of superior quality, which will be sold 
in quantities to suit purchasers. Brown Stout, in quarts and pints, in cask. 
Being upwards of 35 years actively engaged in the wine trade,he feels confident that his 
friends and the public will find it their interest to inspect his stock, having made arrange- 
ments with some of the most respectable old houses in Europe for a constant supply of 
old and choice Wines. No. 128 Broadway. March 30.6t. 
BUCK AND ROYCE, DENTISTS. 
(SUCCESSORS OF E. GEDNEY. 
ILL continne their practice at the long established office at No. 84 Chambers st, and 
will at all times be ready to execute, on reasonable terms, any business belonging to 
the profession of Dentistry, in the most skilful and scientific manner, and so as to satisfy 
their patients in every respect. 
N.B. Filling and extracting teeth partic ularly attended to. Entire or partial sets of 
artificial teeth inserted so as to combine, in the highest degree periection, ease, 
durability and beauty. Ail work warranted !! CARD—E. Gedney, Dentist, recommends 
his successors in practice, Drs, Buck and Royce tothe cordial and entire confidence of 
his friends and the public. April 20. 


S J. SYLVESTER STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130 Broadway, & 22 Wa. 
e street, New York, has made perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in sams from £5 and upwards. 

Buys and sells uncurreiit money of all kinds atthe best rates, and attends to Exchange 
business inits various branches. 

Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the proceeds 
of which persons can draw atsight. 

S. J. Sylvester respectfully begsto notice thathe has no other offices but at 130 Broad 
way and 22 Wall street, which has been established for the last 13 years. Letters meet 
prompt attentionif addressed tJune9-tf.} 8S. J. SYLVESTER, New York. 


New York to Bristol. 
STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN "—1340 Tons. 
JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER. 


Is appointed to sail during the year as follows : 
From Bristol From New York. 














23d March. 2d April, 
18th May. 13th June. 
6th July, Ist August, 


24th August. 2ist September. 

19th October 16th November. 
Fares to Bristol, including wines, &c.—In main Saloon and Cuddy Stute-rooms, 35 
guineas, ($163 33); in fore and lower Saloon, 30 guineas ($140). Steward’s fees £1,10. 
($6 66) Children under 13 andservants, half price. No second class or steerage pas- 
sengers taken, An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. For freight or passage 
app to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front Street. 

(March?2. 1 


TRANS-ATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY. 
New York and Liverpool. 
The Steam Ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 Tons burthen, 468 Horse power. 
R. J. Fayrer, R. N, Commander, is appointed to sail as follows ;— 
From New York. From Liverpool. 
1Sth May. 20th April. 
6th July. 13th June. 
24th August. Ist August. 
19th October. 2ist September. 
14th December. 16th November. 
Fares to Liverpool—Thirty-five guineas ($163 33 cts.) in the aft, and thirty guineas 
($1401 in the fore saloon, including wines and all stores. No second class passengers 
are taken. Children under 13, end servanis, half price. 
An experienced Surgeon accompanies this ship. 
For passage or freight, apply personally, or by letter, to 
ABRAHAM BELL & CO., Agents, 117, Fulton-street, N. Y: 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
| New York on thelst,andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year :— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, Augus’ 
ind December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 
Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 
To saii on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz:— 











hips. Masters. |Days of Sailing from New} Days of Sailing from 
| York. | sondon, 
St. James, W H.Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, 2a ae Ve Sa? ae a es 
Gladiator, T. Britton, ; * 20, * 20, ‘ 20,March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, “ 7, * 7» ~ 
Wellington, D. Cusewien, | @ 26 * wm Sf a Ue, UH, 
Quebec, F. H. Hebara, | 6 os * @ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgen, |Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1, “ 17, * 17, “ 17 


Samson, | R. Sturges, “ 10° 10, 10, 7, “ 97, « gf 


President, J.M.Chadwick,) “ 20, “ 20, ‘“ 20,May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, | HH. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, “% 17%, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “rR * we * Bi. , * BH * & 





Westminster, |G. Moore, * 20, “* 20, “ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 

These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
hbestdescription. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, foreach adult, 
and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. Neither the cap- 
tains nor owners of these packets wil’ be responsible for any letters, parcels, or pack- 
ages, sent by them, unless regular Rills of lading are signed therefor Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Front street, 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. a. - 5, 


From New York on the 8th, Ith, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 





paramount importance, the French and musical departments are taught in 


self, and as no other langu » than the French is allowed to be used after 
months in the institution, a rapid progress in its practical knowledge is ez 
without neglecting any of the another branches of Instruction. The musical depart 





yal ability 
who thus acquire by degrees the confidence and a-PLoMB so necessary to a good per- 
ormance. 

There are now five vacanci 
by mail, to 

April 27-3t* 


Private Concerts are given monthly by the pupils, 


8, application for which may be made, either personally 
A.N. GIRAULT, 

>| BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 397 FOURTH STREET 

OPPOSITE ALBION PLACE. 


RTISS KEOGIL respectfully informs her Frends and the Public, that she will con 
Vv. tinue her School at lier present residence, 397 Fourth Street. 
A few additional Pupils can be receiveu. Mav3 3t 











. SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
P \ ISSES BROWN, (from Edinburgh) beg to announce that they have removed their 
L | Toung L 








YOUNG LADIES BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
| eve the encouraging recommendations and influence of several families of the first 
respectability, MRS. and the MISSES WOOD have been induced to remove to this 





they propose to afford the advantages of a highly finished education to such young Ladies 
as may be committed to their care, keeping in view that system most approved in 





yng- 
Hit-or-Miss, a good racer, WAS, | jand. in which they are thoroughly versed, possessing within themselves the qualifications 
e | fur the various branches, which they have practised with perfect satisfaction. They do 


not deem :!t necessary to add more, but refer to the following Gentlemen. 

Governor Vroome, N.J. Rev. Dr. Wainwright. The British Consul. 
G, Haywood, South Carolina. G. Mc Whorter, Oswego. Rev. J. F. Haisey. 
J. Devan 

2 W., Nelson. J. Moorhead. Rev. W. Forbes 

, Mew York. 9th May, 1839. {my 1l—Im 


e 


a Ships. 


, Day School tor adies, from |i Warwick street to 55 Beach street, fourth 
Hlouse from St. John’s Park, where they will continue to give instructions in the various | 
{ | branches of Female Edneation, on the most approved modern plan My3 tw 


Ath, and 16th of Gvery month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 

| packets, the subs€ ribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 

Masters. | Days of Sailing from New- |Days of Saiing from Havre» 
ee | 











| fork. 

Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Nov. 16, March 8, June 24,\Jan. 1 April 16, Aug. & 
Sully, D. Lines, “ 8, ©“ MM, daly OF 06 6UGMay 61, * = «8, 
Burgundy, J. Rockett, Dec. 8, > 16,) ~~ a 8, Sept. 1, 
Rhone, 1. A. Wotten, “ 616, April 6, “ SM,iFed. | « 16, = 
| Duch. d’Orleans,|}A. Richardson,| ‘* 24, “ 16, Aug. 8) “ 8, June I “* 16 
| Ville de Lyon, je. Stoddard, jJan. 8, “*“* 94, “* 16, “* 16, * y Ol i 
! | Francois Ist, |W. W. Pell, “ 16, May 8, “ 4/Marchl, “ 16, “ § 
| Emerald, Iw B. Orne, o 2, * 16, Sept 8,| ” 6, July 1, - 2 

| Silvie De Grasse,|ILL. Weiderholdt Feb. 8, ‘* 24, “ I€ “ 1 a Nov 
Poland, C, Anthony, jr. “ 16, June 8, ‘* 24)April 1, ‘ 16, e 
Albany, I, Johnston, “ 94, Oct. 8 “ 16) “ 86, Aug. 1, “ 18 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegapt accommeda 
| tions for passengers, ¢ omprising al] that may be required for comfort and convenience, 
| cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers ot 
| New York, willbe 'forwarcedby their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 3¢ 
tually incurred, © BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-sh 
WM. WHITLOCK. Ir 46 South-st 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpoe 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of eve! 

month, the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz: 
| Ships. | Captains. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
| York. | Liverpool. 
| 


She kspeare, | Cornell, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,|Aug. 25, Dec.25, April 2% 
St. Andrew, Thompson, } #43, © 43, “ 13,|/Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May ! 
a @¢ a = 6 


Orpheus, Bailey, 





A CARD. 


derate terms, address 76 Beeckman Street 


Ss Specimens may be seen at Atwell’s 201, Broadway, Langley’s, 57 Chatham St., and at 


© | the exhibition at Clinton Hall. 


way 
The subscribers respectfully inform the public in general that 
from the factory, their Spring supply of Piano Fortes of the 


they have just receive 


1 





iy t nre . 
1 th approve 


' 
and French grane 





THOMAS STALKER THOMAS DIXON 





LIKENESS. Mr M. Field, from London, takes likenesses in chalk and pencil, on mo- 
gam EL ©. JOLLIE, & Co., PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURERS, No. 385 Broad 


Fortes of various 
n 





“ae 19. “ 19, “ 19, 4 e 
Roscius, | Collins, ef =f © 2? “43, « 1 
Cambridge, 1. Bursley, Aug. i, Dec. 1, Aprilil,j “ 19, “ Ig, “ 19% 
Independence, | E. Nye, ay @- % = 21 4 Se SY mM 
Virginian, I. Harris, } «© 13, * 33, “ 13,/Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June ] 
Oxford, |J. Rathbone, | “ 19, ‘* 19, “ a Fey 
Siddons, | Britton, | «gs, * 95, % OF) % 38, « 33, “* 13, 
North America, | Hoxie, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1,| “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, cy, * yy, Fe Fite «Se me 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “93, “ 13, “ 13,\Nov. 1 March], July 1}, 
Europe, A.C. Marshall; “ 1% “* 1, “ 2,) @ 7, *© 7% “% & 
Sheridan, Depeyster, 2, 2. 7 Se 0 "CU CF +4 
Columbus, | Cropper, Oct. 1 Feb. 1, June l,; “ 19, “ 19, “ i 
Geo.Washington H. Holdrege,  . - = 7| “« 95, “ 9, “© & 


United States, |N.H.Holdrege, “ 13, “ 13, “ 13,/Dec. 1, April 1, Avg 1, 
South America, | Barstow, “1, “« 39 “y)/« 7 & 7, i, 
Garrick, N. B.Palmer, | “ 25, “ 95, “ 95) « 93) “ 33, “ 13 
England, B. L. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1.) “ 19, “« 39 “* 19 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, witn elegant accommo 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $i it 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines stores, and hede. 
Neither the captains nor owners of! these ships will be responsible tor any letters, pai- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefer. a 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America. Europe, Columbus, South America, Engls 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpeol, 
Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Sheffield, and Unitea States, 
ROBERT KERMIT. NY. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liver 
Independence. Roscoe. and Geo W 


4 





fo s 


Agents for Suips Shak ton, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co, 154 F t., N. Se 
WILDES., PICKERSGILL # Co.. Run d-st.. Liverpeo 
Agents for ships Ruscius, Siddons, Shendan and‘ ck, 
E.K. COLLINS & o., N 


WM. & JAS. BROWN & ¢ 
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to warra 
and the 1 
graces ai 
they sall; 
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the poet. 
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